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Publications of 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


SOULE’S SYNONYMES. 


A Dictionary of English Synonymes and Synonymous or Parallel Expressions, 
designed as a Practical Guide to Aptness and Variety of Phraseology. By 
RICHARD SouLe. WVew edition, revised and enlarged, by George H. Howison, 
LL.D., Mills Professor of Philosophy in the University of California. Cloth, 
$2.25; half morocco, $2.75. 


For nearly a generation this book has maintained a recognized position as the most compre- 
hensive, the simplest, and the most convenient to use of all works on synonymes. Its design is 
to provide a ready means of assistance when one is at a loss for a word or an expression that 
best suits a particular turn of thought, or that may obviate an ungraceful repetition ; and even 
practical and skilful writers, who were sometimes embarrassed in the endeavor to make a sen- 
tence more clear, simpler, terse, or rhythmical, by the substitution of one form of diction for 
another, have found the work an invaluable aid to overcoming their difficulties. 





Travels in Africa Notes on Building Construc- 


During the years 1879-1883. By Dr. ton. 
WILHELM JUNKER. With full-page | Vol. IV. Containing calculations for 
plates and maps, and numerous illus- building structures and course for 
trations in the text. 8vo. Cloth, $s. honors, 8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 


CONVENTIONAL WHIST LEADS. 


When to Lead each Card of the Thirteen Originally, and which Card of the 
Remaining Twelve to lead on Second Round, together with some Sound 
Advice to Players, compiled from the Highest Authorities of the Time. 
New and Revised Edition. By H. B.T. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Mr. N. B. Trist, in a recent communication to the author, says: ‘‘ Please accept my thanks 
for y of revised edition of your ‘ Conventional Whist Leads,’ which I have examined carefully 
and which I heartily endorse as containing the best system of Leads presented in a simple ard 
practical form,” on 


The Idealist. 


By Henry T. Kine, author of “The 
Egotist,” ‘‘ Essays,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 








Cigarette Papers. 
By JoszrpH Hatton, author of “ By 
Order of the Czar.” 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 





Elementary Manual of 
Magnetism and Electricity. 
By ANDREW JAMIESON, M. Inst. C. E., 
Professor of Engineering in the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Tech- 
nical College, etc. Second Edition. 
With numerous illustrated experi- 
ments and examination questions. 
Two hundred and ninety-one pages. 

tamo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Animal Sketches. 


A Popular Book of Natural History. 
By C. Lioyp Morcan, F.GS., 
author of “Animal Life and Intel- 
ligence,” etc. With fifty-four illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 











Works of Fiction. 
His Great Self, 


A New Story. By Marion HARLAND, author 
of ‘‘ Alone,” “‘ True as Steel,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


In this excellent novel the author has unquestion- 
ably given us her masterpiece of fiction. The plot is 
laid in Virginia a century and a half ago, with all the 
courtly manners and generous hospitality of colonial 
days. The characters are ly defined, individ- 
ualized, and have about them the naturalness and 
warmth of living personalities. In fact, the novel is 
in the true best sense realistic, in that an atmos- 
phere of actuality pervades the scenes, incidents, and 
actors of the entire story in harmony with its historic 
background. 


Lippincott’s Series of Select 


Novels. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents, 





I2mo, 


Only Human, or Justice. 
The latest number. By JOHN STRANGE WIn- 
TER, author of ‘‘ The Other Man’s Wife,” 
etc. 


“A belght and poet nen | story, told cleverly, and 
with a delighttul freedom from the cut and dried style 
of the unctory writer of fiction. In its character 
sketching it is particularly felicitous, and its pathos 
and humor are of the same admirable quality that is 
found in ‘ Bootles’  ¥ and other novels by the 
same author. The work will add to the reputation 
of its writer.”"— Boston Gazette. 





OTHER NOVELS IN THE SERIES: 
THE NEw Mistress. By Manville Fenn. 
A Divipep Duty, By Ida Lemon. 
DRAWN BLANK. By Mrs. Jocelyn. 
My LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. L. Adams. 
Mary ST. JOHN. By Rosa N. Carey. 
QuiTa. By Cecil Dunstan. 
A LiTTLe IrIsH Girt. By the ‘‘ Duchess.” 
Lapy Patty. By the ‘‘ Duchess.” 
Two ENGLISH GirLs. By Mabel Hart. 
THE PLUNGER. By Hawley Smart. 


THe OTHER Man’s Wirz. By John Strange 
Winter. 


Onty HumAN. By John Strange Winter. 

A HomsBuxG BEAUTY. By Mrs. Edward Ken- 
nard, 

Jack’s Secret. By Mrs, H. Lovett Cameron. 


A DAUGHTER’s HEART. By Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron. 


Heriot’s CHOICE, By Rosa N. Carey. 
Two MAstTErs. By B. M. Croker. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 
PEARL POWDER. By Annie Edwardes, 


THE JEWEL IN THE LoTos. By Mary Agnes 
Tincker, 


TuHeE Rajan’s Herr. 

SyrLin. By ‘ Ouida.” 

A Last Love. By Georges Ohnet. 

A Stupy IN SCARLET. By A. Conan Doyle. 


If not obtainable at your Bookseller's, send direct to the Publishers, who will forward the above named books, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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FIFTEEN BOOKS. 


THY KINGDOM COME. 


Ten Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, preached at King’s Chapel. 
16mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


“A most thoughtful, reverential, and spiritual treatise of the subject of 


prayer, . . . beautifully redolent of the spirit of true grace and feeling.” 
—Boston Times. 





HENRY 
W. 
FOOTE. 





SERMONS. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


“A grave and elevated treatment of the spiritual life, in which the moral 
law is never left out of sight and the Christian never parts company with the 


FREDERIC 


H philosopher.” —Literary World. 


HEDGE. 


REASON IN RELIGION. 16mo. $1.50. 
WAYS OF THE SPIRIT, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
Hours WITH GERMAN CLASSICS. 8vo. 
MARTIN LUTHER, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


16m0. $1.50. 
$2.50. 


12mo. $2.00. 





THE CRISIS IN MORALS. 


JAM ES An Examination of Rational Ethics in the Light of Modern 
T Science. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

2 “One of the strongest contentions that has ever been made against the 

BIXBY. Spencerian doctrine of conduct. Never,to our knowledge, have * ‘The Data 


of Ethics’ been subjected to so searching a criticism, . + with such keen 
discernment and such rigorous logic.”"—Beacon. 





POSITIVE RELIGION. 
JOSEPH Essays, FRAGMENTS, AND HINTS. 


H. HEBREW MEN AND TIMES. 
ALLEN Our LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN THEOLOGY. 16mo, $1.25. 
; CHRISTIAN HIsTORY IN ITS THREE GREAT PERIODS. 3 vols. 
‘ 16mo. $3.75. 


16mo. 
16mo. $1.50. 


Cloth. $1.25. 





A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE 
WILLIAM OF A FUTURE LIFE. 
A new edition (the 12th revised), with seven new chapters. 
R. Royal 8vo. $3.50; half calf, $6.00, 
ALGER. THE POETRY OF THE ORIENT. 16mo. $1.50. 
Tue SOLITUDES OF NATURE AND OF MAN. 16mo. 


$1.50. 
THE FRIENDSHIPS OF WOMEN. $1.50. 


16mo. 





Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 





























‘* 4 tardy attempt to deal honestly by one to whom first and honorable treatment has been so 
ong denied.” —Prof. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


THE AUTHORIZED" 


BRANTWOOD EDITION 


RUSKIN’S- WORKS. 


Now Ready in Twenty Volumes. 


The only edition published in this country with his 
consent, and from the sale of which he derives a profit, 
Each volume of his prose works contains a special intro- 
duction written by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Har- 
vard College, while the two volumes of poems, now for 
he first time published, arranged in chronological or- 
der, are carefully edited, with critical and biographical 
notes by his secretary, W. G. Collingwood, M.A. 

“Jt is a long delayed but nighly appreciated compliment to America, that Mr. Ruskin has at length permitted 
his i ble admi here to follow his thought in an ‘authoized’ edition of works long since classic and 
perennially fresh, . . . Agem anda charm of print and leaf.” — The Critic, N. Y. 


“Thet is of good size, the paper opaque. In simple elegance this new edition deserves, indeed, to be ‘ 
proved him,” ogee the aid of Professor Norton’s introductions, it will undoubtedly commend itself t the 


o the 
taste, as well as to the conscience, of American disciples of the great art critic who has taught our generation so 
sound a gospel.”— Zhe Literary World, Boston. 


The price of the unillustrated volumes is $1.50 each, and the volumes with the full-page 
illustrations, $2.75 each. A descriptive circular mailed free to any address, by the publishers. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


52 AND 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 








A Valuable Portrait 


Christopher 
Columbus. 


We have just published at consider- 
able expense, a reproduction of the 
wood-cut portrait of Columbus, by 
PaoLo Giova, 1575, the oldest extant 
and pronounced by experts on Colum- 
bian Art the only portrait which can 
with any degree of certainty be con- 
sidered authentic. Printed on heavy 
paper, suitable for framing, size 20 x 24 
inches. Price, $1.00, by mail, post- 
paid. 

The Journal of Education, weekly, 
$2.50 a year, and a copy of this his- 
torical portrait of Columbus, to one 
address for $2.65. 

The Journal is ably edited by A. 
E. Winsuip, and is in every respect 
the leading educational paper in this 
country. 


Address all orders, 
NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 SOMERSET STREET, 


Boston, MAss. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


New Illustrated 





Catalogue of 


WORKS oF FICTION 


Will be sent free 
to any address, on 
application to the 
publishers, 


715-717 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Critic 


July-December 1891 
NOW READY, 


Bound in Cloth, uniform with the 
preceding volumes. Price by mail to 
any address in the United States or 
Canada, $2.50. x 





Tue Critic Company, 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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25 CENTS. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Universal Edition. 


Paper, 25 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Riverside Paper Series. 
Large type, 50 cents. 
Popular Edition. 
Illustrated, Cloth, $1.00. 


Why the Men of ’61 
Sought for the Union 


is a very strong paper in the 


MARCH ATLANTIC 
By Maj. Gen. J. D. Cox 


There are also articles by 


Rev. Brooke HERFORD 
Prof. Gzorce H. PALMER 
Epitu M. Tuomas 

Kate Dovuctas WIGGIN 
IsaBEL F. Hapcoop 
AGNES REPPLIER 

Joe, CHANDLER Harris 


and others, besides 











Don Orsino 
Mr. CrawForp’s Serial 


35 cents; $4 a year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 
Boston and New York. 





A NEW EDITION OF 
Tales and Legends 
from the 


Land of the Tzar. 


A collection of Russian Fairy stories 
translated by Epiru M.S. Hopcerts. 


“*A spirited translation of thirty-eight Russian fairy 
tales, which will be welcomed by people who are in 
search of a new holiday book for children as well as 
by the students of folk-lore’— The Post, New York. 

**The stories are told in the easy and colloquial 
fashion that children like, while they contain much 
that will interest older students of folk-lore and eth- 

. Asacompanion to the Grimm ag gen in 
the children’s library, this unpretending but very 
Geenen volume can be cordially recommended.”— 

‘he Critic. N. Y. 

“ What we have here, therefore. is something that 
can be found nowhere else, namely a collection of 
genuine Russian folk-stories, which is all the more 
valuable because the translator has not tried to be 
scientific, but merely to be faithful and simple. We 
cordially commend it both for the nursery and for the 
study table.”— The Churchman, N.Y. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1.75. 
Cuarces E. Merritt & Co., 


Longmans, Green & Co.'s New Books 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION, 


The Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1891. 
By F. MAX MULLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. 


September, 1865, to September, 1890. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson,’’ 2 vols. 8vo., 


Vol. I. 1865-1878, 8vo, pp. x-318, $3.00. 
Vol. II. (ln preparation.) 


HAPPINESS IN THE SPIRITUAL LIFE; 


Or, “ The Secret of the Lord.” A Series of Practical Considerations. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM CLAVELL INGRAM, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough 
Cathedral and Vicar of St, Matthew's, Leicester. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


_. * This is a volume of Lenten addresses. . . . They deal directly with the subject announced in the 
title. . . . The subject is one that vee sense, good judgment, spiritual wisdom, and gracious insight 
4 ig } me wai sa more than original intellectual investigation. These gifts the author has in abundance.— 

7s ent, 


THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
By VINCENT HENRY STANTON, DD. Fellow of Trinity College and Ely Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv-229, $1.75. 
NEW BOOK BY DR. LIDDON. 


SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. 


By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., late Canon of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. Nearly ready. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


Being the Boyle Lectures for 1891. 


By the Rev. T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.8.S., F.S.A., F.G.S., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Hon. Canon of Manchester, etc. Crown 8vo, pp. xx-I75, 


$1.50. 
THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 


Its History and Contents. A Manual for Teachers and Students. 


By the Rev. A. J. C. ALLEN, M.A., formerly Principal of the Chester Diocesan 
Training College; and Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvi-216, $1.25. 











THE STORY OF THE EXODUS. 


Told in Simple Language for Children. 


By FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Genesis.” With a Map 
and 2g Illustrations, Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


“The narrative is very weil told, the religious and moral duties of the Mosaic Law being set out in 
simple language.”’— Church Times. 


PROBLEMS OF SCEPTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER J. HARRISON, B.D., Vicar of Lightcliffe, Evidential 
Missioner of the Church Parochial Mission Society, and Lecturer of the Christian 
Evidence Society. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


HOME PRAYERS, WITH TWO SERVICES FOR 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
By JAMES MARTINEAU. Crown 8vo, 151 pp., $1.00. 


“Of these prayers we can hardly trust ourselves to speak. No adjective occurs to us as fit to describe 
their heart-searching and soul-uplifting power.” —Modern Church. 


A NEW BOOK ON WAGNER. 


WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM. 
By FERDINAND PRAEGER. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


*,* This book, which is the outcome of Dr. Praeger’s life-long intimacy with Wagner, is a remark- 
ably clear, sympathetic and unprejudiced history of the man and the somgenss. especially valuable for its 
frank discussion of episodes in his life usually treated with hesitation by his biographers. Dr. Praeger 
had the privilege of reading Wagner's autobiography in manuscript, and thus was able to verify his 
observations by Wagner’s own statements. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE MILLIONAIRES. 


Showing How Much Easier It Is to Make a Million than to Spend It. Edited by 
B. B. West. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 











52& 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th Street, New York. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The last poem written by Mr. Lowell; 
entitled “On a Bust of General Grant,’ 
is published in 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


The March number contains many 
noteworthy contributions. 

The opening pages have the widely 
announced last poem written by the late 
James Russell Lowell, which is in the 
vein of Mr. Lowell’s highest patriot- 
ism, ranking with the famous “ Com- 
memoration Ode.” It includes a fac- 
simile of one of the stanzas, showing 
the author’s interlineations. 


AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS. 


Those interested in artistic subjects 
will find two articles appealing particu- 
larly to their tastes—the third and con- 
cluding paper by William A. Coffin on 
“American Illustration of To-day,” 
with examples of the works of 


ABBEY, REINHART, SMEDLEY, 
FROST, PENNELL, BACHER, 
THULSTRUP, PYLE, GIBSON, 
LOOMIS, STERNER, VAN SCHAICK, 


PARIS THEATRES. 


Mr. Apthorp’s second article—this 
one having particular application to 
the Opera, the Opera-Comique, and 
the Conservatoire. There are portraits 
of Lassalle, Miss Eames (Mrs. Julian 
Story), Mme. Rose Caron and Mlle. 
Horwitz, with illustrations. 


CHICAGO TO THE SEA. 


An article of the widest interest, in 
view of the World’s Fair and the rapid- 
ly increasing commercial importance of 
Chicago, is a detailed account (such as 
has never before been given in a popu- 
lar magazine) of “The Water-Route 
from Chicago to the Ocean” by way of 
the great lakes, the Welland Canal and 
the St. Lawrence River, with elaborate 
illustrations. 


SPEED IN LOCOMOTIVES. 


Of the greatest practical interest is 
the group of short articles representing 
the opinions of three well-known au- 
thorities, on as many phases of the 
subject. 


SMALL COUNTRY PLACES. 


Still another class of readers will find 
much to interest them in the article on 
“Small Country Places,” by Samuel 
Parsons, Jr., Superintendent of Parks, 
New York. From his wide experience, 
Mr. Parsons makes valuable sugges- 
tions as to the best arrangement of 
lawns and grounds for country places, 
ranging from a single lot to five or six 
acres. The illustrations are a pictur- 


esque \aid to the text, and were made 
from actual places in which the ideas 
of Mr. Parsons have been effectively 
carried out. 








REFLECTIONS OF A- MAR- 
RIED MAN. 

This short serial is in Mr. Robert 
Grant’s lighter and most amusing vein. 
It is satirical in a genial way, and has 
many touches of sentiment and humor, 
which, although entirely modern in 
spirit, recall such delightful literature 
as “ The Reveries of a Bachelor.” 


STEVENSON’S SERIAL. 

In this instalment of the “‘ Wrecker,” 
the scene of the story suddenly shifts 
from San Francisco to England, and 
the mystery of the wreck is made deep- 
er than ever. One of the chapters has 
forits principal character an American 
shyster lawyer. 


OTHER FICTION 
includes a short sketch of a decaying 
house and family, in an old rural dis- 
trict. It is entitled “A New England 
Kismet,” and is by Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle, the author of “ The Sabbath in 
Puritan New England.” Poems by 
Lloyd McKim Garrison and Edward 
S. Martin. 


THE POINT OF VIEW 
discusses “ The Ethics of Unloading,” 
“Wordsworth’s Arcady,” “A Weak 
Point of the Specialist,” and “Scholars 
in Politics.” 


READY TO-DAY. 


Price, 25 cents. $3.00 @ year. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
New and Charming Books. 


THE POT OF GOLD. By Mary E. Wixins. 

Square r2mo, finely illustrated, $1.50. 

This first volume of Miss Wilkins’ juvenile stories 
will attract not only young people but older readers. 
Some of the stories are in a fanciful vein, full of quaint 
conceits and delicious humor. Nothing could be more 
amusing than ** The Christmas Masquerade,”’ ** Dill,”’ 
** The Pumpkin Giant” and others of this class. The 
rest are realistic, and give delightful pictures of New 
England child-life in the olden times. 

he book is exquisitely illustrated and bound. 


MY LADY LEGEND. By Dr. Avsrext Szcer- 
sTept. Translated by Anna von Rydingsvard 
(Baroness von Proschwitz). 12mo, $1.25. 

Mrs. Rydingsvard has so thoroughly caught the 
spirit of these dainty * poems,” that they seem 
to take on new beauty. Their quaint humor and 
genial moral happily represent the character of the 
author, who has been called the Hans Christian 
Andersen of Sweden. : 

‘“* These folk-stories are simple in construction, and 
some of them are ideallyexquisite in spiritual thought.” 
—Phila. Inquirer. 


CHRIST HIMSELF. By Rev. ALexanpgerR McKen- 
zz, D.D. 12mo, white and gold, $1.00. 


“* The title is no misnomer ; from every page Christ 
is breathed forth. We have seen few recent books 
with such a richness, such a fragrance of meaning, yet 
written in such entire simplicity of language.’’— Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia, 


IMMORTAL HOPES. Compiled by Mrs. Mary J. 
C. Fostsr. Introduction by J. M. Bucxiey, D.D. 
24mo, cloth, gold and silver die, 50 cents. 
Exquisite poems, such as *‘ There is no Death,” 

“The Undiscovered Country,” “There is a land 


mine eye hath seen,” etc., with beautiful full-page 
illustrations. A lovely Easter offering. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. By Marcarer Sipney, 
C. M. Lrvincston and others, 12mo, cloth, s50 cts. 
Eleven stories by eleven writers, and all about one 


picture. It is ast how unlike they are, and 
yet how true to the picture and how thoroughly en- 
tertaining, 








At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 
D. LOTHROP CO., Puss., Boston. 





46TH 


Annual Statement 


OF THE 
Connecticut Mutua 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. 


Nat Assets, January 1, 1891, $57,289,094.04 


RECEIVED IN 18or. 
For Premiums, . . $4,504,814.55 
For Interest and Rents, 3,218,354-27 


Profit and Loss,. + - 81,310.18 
Pcagtalin, cri are $7,804,479-00 


$65,093,573-04 


DISBURSED IN 18o:. 


For claims by death 

and matured en- 

dowments, . . $4,126,317.24 
Surplus returned 

to policy-holders, 1,161,209.56 
Lapsed ard. Sur- 


rendered Policies, 527,844.22 


Tora To PoLicy-HOLDERS, $5,815,371.02 


Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate, and all 


other Expemses,. ..- s+ + 778,639.74 

TAMBR 0: 50 He. Ose: 029 8 291.767.40 
’ —_———— 6,885,778.16 
Batance Net Assets, Dec, 31, 1891, $58,207,794.88 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, . - $36,417,372-87 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds,. . . 39.782-50 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, . 1,569,873-30 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp’y, 7,185,284.70 
Cost of United States and other Bonds, . 11,420,898.39 


Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks, 408,085.25 
Cat ie Banks, «© «2 - es eo 8 1,156,563-85 
Bills receivable, . . . © 2. 2 + © « 1,645.00 
Balance due from Agents, seccred, 8 289.02 
$58,207,794-88 
App 
Interest due and accrued, $944,190.26 
Rents accrued, , . «+ + 7,120.65 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost, . 425,487.70 
Net deferred premiums, . . 153 896.46 
————_ $1,530, 685.07 


Gross Assets, December 31, 1891, "$59,738,479-95 


LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to re-insure 
all outstanding Policies, 
net, Company’s standard, $52,765,312.00 
All other liabilities, . . werenny, 
531579.324-14 


= | 


Surpius by Company’s S + + + © $6,059,155.81 
Surp.us by State Reports willexceed. . 





Ratio of expenses of management to re- 

ceipts in 1891, e « ¢ © « © © 98 percent. 
Policies in ferce Dec. 31, 1891, 64,794, 

Insuring ... + +» $155,043,055.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, Presipent. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vicz-Pres'r. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Szc’y. 
D, H. WELLS, Actuary, 





6,650,000.00 ~ 
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Literature 
“‘Dark Days in Chile” * 

‘ Pobre Chile’ is the favorite epithet applied by tender- 
minded Chilians to their mountainous land,—and ‘ Poor 
Chile’ may well be the translation of the epithet. No South 
American land presents more striking or more stubborn 
characteristics. Originally settled by Basques and Biscay- 
ans, the most fearless and unconquerable of French-Spanish 
provincials, Chile grew apace and its settlers intermarried 
freely with the fierce Araucanian aborigines who gave so 
hard a task to their Spanish conquerors. Upon this cement 
of European and aboriginal blood was laid a foundation of 
adventurous Irish and English flesh; and Chile of to-day 
—reckless, fearless, adventurous, dare-devil—is the result. 
The wines are rich and sweet; the women are tender and 
heroic; the cuisine is Creole-cosmopolite; the masses are ig- 
norant and proud. The national pride, indeed, is immeas- 
urable; and to a nation of such dispositions and history 
every one will recognize the necessity of sending plenipo- 
tentiaries and correspondents of excellent commonsense, 
calm judgment, trained self-control, impartial eye,—not 
headstong Celts or ‘heady’ ‘specials,’ who dart flaming 
telegrams over the wires, discharge torpedo-like letters 
through the European press, and identify themselves instan- 
taneously with this or the other party. 

Mr. Hervey’s intensely graphic book invites to a medita- 
tion of this sort. He was sent out post-haste by the Lon- 
don Zimes in 1891 to ascertain the ‘true inwardness’ of the 
Chilean controversy and find out.whether Balmaceda or 
Congress was right in it. Mr, Hervey is a typical Eng- 
lishman, typically unfit by temperament for a special corre- 
spondent. He is generous, daring, untiring, unsparing of 
himself, and—indiscreet. A hot-headed man of pliant sym- 
pathies, fearless of speech yet accessible to governmental 
and social attentions, he was lionized by the Balmacedists 
immediately on his arrival at Santiago. All the grandees 
wined and dined him; he read the Chilean Constitution in 
the rosy light of hospitality, and found—that Balmaceda, of 
course, was a strict ‘constitutionalist’! And it is impossi- 
ble not to be carried a long way with Mr. Hervey in his en- 
gaging accounts of the President of Chile and his Cabinet; 
of the Chilean sefioritas, soft-eyed ; and—‘ constitutional,’ too; 
of the ‘insurgent’ fleet and the ‘rebel’ army. Much is to 
be said of them and their party. But we fail to see that 
Congress was altogether wrong though full of wrong-headed 
men. Chile in 1891 presented the curious spectacle of a 
two-headed Republic, the fleet on one side, the army on the 
other, with two executives, Balmaceda at Santiago and the 
‘Rump ’ Congress at Iquique. 

Mr. Hervey made a hurried examination of the parties and 
then took sides with Balmaceda, whose dictatorial proclivi- 
ties are everywhere apologetically painted, whose colossal 
extravagance in buildings, railways, bridges and great public 
works is eulogized as helping the masses, and whose efforts 
to to capture the ‘nitrate kings,’ ‘ financiers of the Revoluion,’ 
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are enthusiastically seconded by the Zimes’s telegrams. Mr. 

Hervey joins the Government fleet at Valparaiso and is un- 
wise enough to go on three cruises with it up the coast to 
Iquique, where it sinks the flagship Blanco Encalada and 
comes within an ace of sinking the United States flagship 
Baltimore. Not content with this, he denounces the ‘ Yan- 
kees ’ at every opportunity, rails at the ‘ highly imaginative 
New York Hera/d correspondent’ (from whom the truth 
about Balmaceda’s downfall was first ascertained), usually 
calls other people’ s telegrams to other papers than the 
Times ‘lies,’ and predicts the success of the Government 
(Balmaceda). His predictions were woefully false, and he 
himself was recalled by the Z#mes a few months after his 
arrival in Chile. In the present triumph of the ‘rebellion ” 

he sees nothing but disaster for the land, and he doubts 
whether Balmaceda is dead. One prediction of his is true: 
that the angry Chilians, incensed against the United States 
for its part in the Itata business, will eventually cool their 
wrath and apologize to it for the massacre of the Baltimore’s 
crew. Mr. Hervey’s mistakes and bitter partisanship, we 
may say, do not prevent his book, with its fifteen full-page 


illustrations, from being picturesque and thrilling to a de- 
gree. 





Prof. Norton’s ‘“‘ Purgatorio.” * 


A CELEBRATED PASSAGE in Canto XXXI. of the ‘ Pur- 
gatorio’ reads thus :— 

Volgi, Beatrice, volgi gli occhi santi, 

Era la lor canzone, al tuo fedele, 

Che per verderti ha mossi passi tanti. 
Per —_ fanne grazia, che disvele 

A lui la faccia tua, si che discerna 

La seconda bellezza che tu cele. 
O isplendor di viva luce eterna, 

Chi pallido si fece sotto I’ ombra 

Si di Parnaso, o bevve in sua cisterna, 
Che non paresse aver la mente ingombra, 

Tentando a render te qual tu paresti 

La dove armonizzando il ciel t’ adombra, 
Quando nell’ aere aperto ti solvesti ? 

(Purg. XXXI., 133-345.) 

This passage Prof. Norton translates in | Prose as follows : 

—‘“ Turn, Beatrice, turn thy holy eyes,” was their song, 

‘upon thy ‘faithful one, who to see thee has taken so many 
steps. For grace do us the grace that thou unveil to him 
thy mouth, so that he may discern the second beauty which 
thou concealest.” Oh, splendor of living light eternal! 
Who hath become so pallid under the shadow of Parnassus, 
or hath so drunk at its cistern, that he would not seem to 
have his mind encumbered, trying to represent\thee as thou 
didst appear there where in harmony the heaven over- 
shadows thee when in the open air thou didst thyself dis- 
close ?’ (p. 201.) 

The closeness with which the original is here followed is 
characteristic of Prof. Norton’s whole work. It is like a 
delicate tracing on tissue-paper of a picture that looms large 
and distinct beneath, the outlines of the Dantesque land--. 
scape—that 

Poema sacro 
A cui ha posto mano e cielo e terra, 


as the poet himself calls it—appearing through the film oj 
tracery or translation, inevitably changed, to be sure, but 
preserving all essential features except the indescribable 
coloring and harmony of the Italian vocalization. In his 
commentary at the foot of the page the translator interprets 
Dante, either by himself or by the Bible, or by the curious 
learning of the scholastic theology, not giving too much nor 
too little, but satisfying that natural thirst for _knowledge in 
the reader for which Matthew Arnold praises Aristotle, 
speaking of ‘that buoyant and immortal sentence with which 
Aristotle begins his Metaphysics, “ All mankind naturally 
desire mereangs ”* The reader, who would be otherwise 


* ~® The Divine Comedy of Dante hieri. ceemates Charles Eliot Norton. 
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perplexed with the involved allusion, the medizval turn of 
thought or the hidden meaning of Dante, is helped over his 
perplexities by these explanatory accompaniments to the 
text—the viaduct by which the traveller is lifted over the 
Dead Sea of metaphor and of obscure knowledge, to Dante 
lit with all the light of intimate acquaintance. Underneath 
his lines the perpetual smile of the inner meaning shines, 
and this meaning is Proteus-masked, taking as many forms 
as Sorrow did to Faust in the great Germanic legend. 
Goethe and Dante, indeed, are twin brethren of the spirit, 
twin masters of allegory, twin pillars of lofty and often in- 
distinct imagination. Prof. Norton’s dark-lantern shoots 
many a welcome ray across the dusk Italian physiognomy 
of the Florentine, and the reader, as he follows his transla- 
tion, feels nearer to Dante’s heart, nearer to his essential 
meaning than he does in the poetically-wrought masterpieces 
of Cary, Rossetti or Longfellow. 





Farquhar’s Plays * 

Like MANY other writers of English comedy, George Far- 
quhar was an Irishman by birth. He was for a while an 
actor, like Colley Cibber, but came near killing a fellow-per- 
former in astage-duel, and so gave up the boards and became, 
like Steele, a soldier. ‘The Recruiting Officer,’ which Mr. 
Daly revived for us seven or eight years ago, was founded 
on fact. ‘The Inconstant,’ which also Mr. Daly has allowed 
us to see, was founded on a play of Fletcher’s, ‘ The Wild 
‘Goose Chase’; and its hero, Young Mirabel, is far from be- 
ing as pleasant a personality as the Capt. Plume that the 
author drewfrom himself. What was long his most popular 
play, ‘The Beaux’s Stratagem,’ was brought out in March, 
1707, and in the following month, on the very day an extra 
benefit was to be given him, he died, A record, printed by 
the Shakespeare Society, tells us that he was buried in the 
churchyard of Saint Martin’s-in-the Fields, May 23, 1707, 
and in the church registry his name is spelt ‘ Falkwere ’— 
which gives us more than a hint as to contemporary pro- 
nunciation. The British editor of the plays has prefixed 
to these volumes a simple outline of Farquhar’s life, written 
in evident ignorance of the fact that two of his comedies 

survive on the stage here in the United States, although they 
have been suffered to lapse from the boards in Great Brit- 
ain. The notes to the plays in the second volume are to be 
credited to Mr. Robert W. Lowe, who saw the edition through 
the press after the death of Mr. Ewald. Mr. Lowe is one 
of .the most learned of English stage historians, and to 
him we are indebted for the admirable editions of Doran’s 
“ Their Majesties’ Servants ’ and Colley Cibber’s ‘ Apology.’ 
The volumes are well printed and well bound, and worthy 
of the house which gave us Mr. Bullen’s noble series of 
Elizabethan dramatists. 

It would be a curious inquiry, and worthy of some care- 
ful student of the theatre, to discover why Farquhar is now 
the only one of the Restoration dramatists who keeps the 
stage. No comedy of Congreve has been acted even in the 
‘United States for nearly fifty years. _Vaubrugh’s ‘ Relapse,’ 
in the modified form of Sheridan’s ‘ Trip to Scarborough,’ 
was revived for us by Mr. Daly a year or two ago, but without 
success; and Wycherley’s ‘Country Wife’ also, in the modi- 
fied form of Garrick’s ‘Country Girl," Mr. Daly has let us 
see on more than one occasion, and always to the delight of 
playgoers. Nothing of Dryden’s is acted now-a-days, al- 
though his version of Moliére’s ‘Amphitryon’ was attempted 
in London ten or a dozen years ago. Nothing of Colley 
Cibber’s is ever seen, except ‘She Would and She Would 
Not,’ which Mr. Daly again has served up for us more than 
oace. But Cibber, though bustling, is thin, and Dryden, 
though a great writer, has little comedy in him. Wycherley 
is tod brutally vulgar for our modern squeamishness—and 
one need not be very squeamish to find the cynicism of 
; ‘Tae Country Wife’ revolting. Vanbrugh is too local, too 
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temporary, too much of his own time tointerest ours. Con- 
greve, again, is too hard, and, at bottom, not sufficiently 
dramatic : even in his own day he was known to have little 
theatrical instinct, little sense of the effect of the footlights. 
Farquhar had this instinct, this sense, more fully than any of 
his contemporaries, and this it is which has kept his plays 
on the stage, while theirs gather dust in the library. 





Lord Rosebery’s “ Pitt” * 

Lorp RosEBERY’s monograph on Pitt is probably the best 
short life of that statesman that has been written. The life 
of Pitt is not easy to write, for there lies in the way of a 
judicial estimate of him—whether viewed as the leader of 
Europe against the French Revolution, or as the great pro- 
moter of the ‘ Union ’—an eternal question, (and in the lat- 
ter case—a still ‘ burning ’ question) of opinion. Lord Rose- 
bery believes that the war with France was inevitable, that 
not alone English public opinion but reasons more decisive 
—European reasons—made it a war of necessity, and one 
entirely justifiable. His seventh chapter deals with the bias 
of Pitt’s own mind upon the subject, and shows that the de- 
sire for peace was paramount in the Prime Minister until in 
1792 the last hope of English neutrality vanished. In No- 
vember and December of that year were issued the famous 
decrees of the National Convention—the first promising as- 
sistance to all nations that should revolt against their govern- 
ments, the second compelling all territories occupied by 
French troops to accept the new institutions. To this last 
decree Savoy, Nice, the Low Countries and the Rhenish 
provinces of Germany were compelled to conform. In ad- 
dition to these high-handed proceedings, provisions of treaties 
were abolished by the French Government under the pre- 
tense of a ‘law of nature,’ and the Convention thus arrogated 
to itself a power of annihilating the sacred obligations of con- 
tracting nations which alarmed all Europe. In these cir- 
cumstances, which were soon rendered more alarming by 
the execution of Louis, Pitt went to war, not as an avenger 
of England only, but as the upholder of the general rights 
of Europe against an overbearingenemy. The author shows 
conclusively, we think, that national justice and a public opin- 
ion which could not be ignored justified and supported the 
policy of Pitt in 1792. ‘Whether he was a great war min- 
ister, as is generally considered, or an incapable war minis- 
ter, as he is called by Macaulay,’ he certainly used every 
means in his power to avoid the appeal to arms, and during 
the progress of the war availed himself of every means to 
end it. As to his claims to the name of a great war minister 
the author thinks that ‘his true gifts were for peace,’ yet he 
follows this estimate with the palliative one that ‘ unsup- 
ported and overweighted as he was, he could not in any case 
have succeeded, nor in all probability could the great- 
est of war ministers—not Chatham, not Bismarck,’ The ques- 
tion of his management of the finances is also susceptible 
of two opinions, but the conclusion of the author is that 
‘ Pitt’s finance was well and wisely managed.’ 

Turning from this side of his administration to the do- 
mestic one, we learn that the earlier part of his administra- 
tion embraces most that is noteworthy, except the ‘ Union,’ 
which was carried in 1800, Lord Rosebery utters a protest 
against the denunciations which have followed Pitt’s policy 
in this respect from that day to the present, and ascribes 
them to the fact that the Irish question is still an open one; 
and in apology for him enters a plea that he should be judged 
by the standards of the eighteenth century, not those of the 
nineteenth. The second point is certainly well taken, but 
the former seems to the reviewer an insufficient reason for 
justifying a bill which was carried by corruption which the 
author himself calls ‘ wholesale and horrible,’ and which was 
opposed to the will of the Irish people. The style of the 
book is agreeable, the narrative flows on smoothly, and al- 
together Lord Rosebery has done a creditable piece of work 
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in circumstances which might well have discouraged a man 
of less energy and determination. 





“The Deluge ” * 


AN HISTORICAL novel of Poland, Sweden and Russia by 
the celebrated Polish writer, Henryk Sienkiewicz, is here 
presented to the English-speaking public for the first time. 
It is called ‘ The Deluge,’ and the wars herein described are 
the most complicated and significant in the whole career of 
the Commonwealth of Poland, for the political motives 
which came into play during Jhese wars had their origin in 
early and leading causes. The two fundamental events of 
Polish history are the settlement of the Teutonic Knights in 
Prussia through the action of the Poles themselves; and the 
union of Poland with Lithuania and Russia by the marriage 
of Yadviga, the Polish princess, with Yagyello, Grand Prince 
of Lithuania; and these two events are the foundation upon 
which ‘ The Deluge’ is built. The policy of the Teutonic 
Knights gave the first of its final results in the war of 1665 
between Sweden and Poland, since it made the elector inde- 
pendent in Prussia, where soon after his son was crowned 
king. 

It was in Prussia that these Knights began the career 
which cut off Poland from the sea, took from the Poles their 
political birthplace, and gave its name and territory to the 
chief kingdom of the new German Empire. Their early 
success was so great that in the third half-century of their 
rule on the Baltic their power overshadowed Poland, which 
was thus seriously threatened. Towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, however, the Poles escaped imminent 
danger by their union with Lithuania and Russia. Through 
this most important connection they rose at once from a 
position of peril to one of safety and power. This union, 
brought about by exceedingly adroit management on the 
part of the Polish nobles and clergy, opened to the Poles 
immense regions of country and the way to vast wealth. 
Before the union their whole land was composed of Great 
and Little Poland; after the union two-thirds of the best 
lands of pre-Tartar Russia formed part of the Common- 
wealth. In Lithuania, by the terms of the union, all were 
obliged to become Catholic; in Russia the people were un- 
disturbed at first, but the nobles soon became Catholic, and 

. Russia found herself under the control of a class out of all 
sympathy with the mass of the people. The war with Great 
Russia in 1654, also described here, though its formal cause 
came from the struggle in 1612 in which the Poles had en- 
deavored to subjugate Moscow, was really roused by the 
conflict of Southern Russia with Poland to win religious and 
material equality. 

It is easy to see, with this foundation to go upon, what 
dramatic results might be obtained by a writer of the ability 
of Sienkiewicz. And he has achieved intensely dramatic 
results. There.are certain scenes, such as that of the ban- 
quet at which the Polish nobles swear allegiance to their 
king in face of the war which is about to be declared by 
Sweden, that are most graphically and picturesquely de- 
scribed. The book, which is a prodigious one, consisting of 
two finely printed volumes of six hundred pages each, is a 
succession of stirring episodes. Battles and sieges and the 
train of incidents which attend upon such events abound. 
The thread is slight which holds them together, not sufficient 
to chain the interest of the reader after he tires of all this. 
For there is too much of it, and one does tire of it before 
the close. The first volume will be read with the greatest 
interest; there will be few who will wade through the sec- 
ond. It should becondensed. The Polish author is most 
lucky to have Jeremiah Curtin for his translator. Emi- 
nently fitted for his task, he has done the work full 
justice, and the reader feels that he has the true spirit of 
the original. 
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“ Stonewall ’’ Jackson. * 
‘Tue Lire anp Lerrers of Gen. Thomas J. Jackson,’ 
better known as ‘Stonewall,’ prepared by his wife, is a 
picture of the man rather than a narrative of his deeds, It 
deals with the phenomena of mind and character more than 
with action. None better than the wife of such a man 
could tell the story that is here told clearly, truthfully, and 
with attractive grace. Of old English and Scotch-Irish 
stock, and born of a mother of unusual character and abili- 
ties, Jackson was one of the elect, and specially endowed 
for, if not predestinated to, his place in the world. His life 
as a boy, as a West Point cadet, a soldier in the Mexican 
War, professor in the Virginia Military Institute, and as a 
traveller in Europe is narrated with literary skill. These 
chapters pleasantly bring to light the life of Virginians be- 
fore the Civil War. In depicting the great leader of men di- 
recting his ‘foot cavalry ’ to crush Federal brigades, we have 
much that is new and of value to the historian, yet no bit- 
terness or sectionalism tinges the narrative. The whole 
biography is a model. The Style is chaste, self-contained 
and graphic. The chief object is to portray the inner man. 
The author realizes that the questions once at issue are set- 
tled, and that the time has come in which each side can do 
justice to the other, and private character be truthfully set 
forth, without partiality and without hypocrisy. Herein, it 
seems to us lies the great value of this biography. In 
analyzing, for instance, the reputed episode of * Barbara 
Frietchie,’ the facts and authorities are given without com- 
ment or enlargement. The intensely religious life of this 
unquailing warrior is shown in his letters. Had Jackson 
lived longer, the war would almost certainly have been pro- 
longed. Surely, too, he was the most picturesque character 
in the civil struggle. Several illustrations and portraits are 
given. There is no index, but the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field 
contributes an appropriate introduction. 





‘““ Writers and Readers ’’ + 


To saY THAT more books are published than ought by 
any count to be written is to utter the most expected of 
truisms, and yet there is a good deal of the unexpected 
present when one finds that this general statement must be 
focused on such an eminent literary man as the best editor 
of Boswell’s Johnson. Why Dr. Birkbeck Hill chose to 
print this volume of ‘ Writers and Readers’ may possibly be 
explained by the fact that his name is favorably before the 
public, and he wishes to continue his success. But this 
series of lectures, delivered before a teachers’ association, 
although we can readily understand that the addresses were 
pleasant to hear, cannot be considered as book material. 
The first four chapters are grouped under the head of 
‘ Revolutions in Literary Taste,’ and this title, we immedi- 
ately find, does not herald an analysis of this or any other 
century’s Haupt strémungen, but merely indicates a succes- 
sion of paradoxes whose central idea is the constant fluctua- 
tion of men’s literary opinions. We praise to-day what was 
hated yesterday, and we hate to-day the idol of last week 
and perhaps that of to-morrow. Of reputations few or none 
are stable,and therefore our criticisms are valueless, not being 
permanent. Having uttered this protest against dogmatism 
and certainty, Dr. Hill proceeds to give opinions that show 
him as ‘cocksure’ and dogmatic as the best of us, anda 
trifle old-fashioned withal. Although the thought rambles, 
however—Shakespeare’s reputation suggesting Johnson’s 
criticism, this in its turn suggesting Johnson’s reputation, 
which suggests Addison, or Dryden, or Dickens, or Shake- 
speare again,—yet this same thought generally contains 
much plain sense, devoid of originality, vigor or keen wit. 
We may say of this part of the volume that it is merely a 
collection of chatty literary information, of a kind already 
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very well made use of by Mr. Addison Russell in his ‘ Li- 
brary Notes.’ 

Of a decidedly worthier character are the fifth and sixth 
lectures, on ‘The Study of Literature as a Part of Educa- 
tion.’ The author is very earnest in saying once more that 
the world is too much with us, that we are neglecting our 
imagination, and that we must read more and better books. 
But the treatment of this obviously true principle is such 
that least effect will be gained where most is desired. The 
writer is too much inclined to condemn without fairness, to 
slight that which is new to him (German scholarship, for in- 
stance), to be perfectly sure that what appeals to him must 
appeal to the world’s heart of to-day. When a Carlyle ora 
Ruskin holds the pen, we do not object to being scolded: it 
is so easy to hear the genius instead of the scolding. But 
when a writer has not that genius, he. must be sympathetic if 
he expects to exert the right influence on his times. Dr. 
Hill may be perfectly right in condemning our jin de sidcle, 
but to be effective he must first show that he understands it, 
and of this understanding his book shows little trace. It is 
not the literary artist or the deep thinker who is speaking; 
it is the gentlemanly and well-read possessor of much sense, 
much taste, some theories, a general right view of life, and 
not too much adaptability,—a gentleman of the old school, 
who has stimulated one audience by his lectures, and now 
offers the same food to the whole literature-devouring world. 

Certainly the book will add nothing to Dr. Hill’s reputa- 
tion, for he has simply remade old material in forms that do 
not plead trumpet-tongued for their existence. When will 
it come to be taken as a maxim that literary gossip and 
chat and hints and suggestions—oditer dicta, in short—must 
sparkle, must please, must have point and perfection of 
form to balance their lightness of matter ? 





Theological and Religious Literature 

BisHop HENRY C. POTTER—of whom one cannot complain as 
writing too many books—sends forth a volume of discourses en- 
titled ‘ Waymarks; 1870-1891.’ There is one sermon or address 
for every year, and to each is prefixed a page or two descriptive 
of the occasion that called it forth. A glance at the table-of-con- 
tents shows the wide range of Bishop Potter’s activities and sym- 
pathies, as well as the catholic cast of his mind. On the great 
occasions of national crisis and sorrow when prayer and mourning 
come out of the American heart, in times of public and private 
loss in the decease of useful men, when standing before the men 
of science, or in presence of his fellow-presbyters and bishops, we 
find the same keen sense of propriety, combined with power as a 
master of assemblies. After ‘strength and beauty,’ ‘ appropriate- 
ness’ seems to be the particular word the critic must write over 
all the work of this stholer and preacher. One of the sermons, 
on the American Church in Paris, shows the patriot loyal to the 
ideal of a Republic, and believing in it as a foster-mother of vir- 
tues equally, at least, with a monarchy. The last and Any mae 
discourse was pronounced at the consecration of Dr. Phillips 
Brooks as Bishop of Massachusetts. Clear, forcible and singularly 
fitted to accomplish the end in view is each discourse, despite the 
fact that one here misses the superb elocution and magnetic pres- 
ence of the living speaker. The accompanying notes to the chap- 
ters form a valuable contribution to the ecclesiastical and socio- 
logical history of the past two decades. ($1.75. E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 





‘POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS of the Episcopal Church’ is the 
title of a series of articles which appeared originally in The Church- 
man, and was richly worth reprinting. Its author is the rector of 
Grace Church, New York, i is called on the title-page ‘ Dr.’ 
William Reed Huntington, as if he were a physician. The Rev. 
Dr. Huntington takes up the commonest charges brought against 
the Episcopal Church—vzz., that it magnifies empty forms and 
ceremonies, knows nothing of a change of heart, is given over to 
worldliness, is narrow and exclusive, is honeycombed with Roman- 
ism, and finally that it is a house divided against itself. To every 
one of these ‘ misconceptions ’ the non-episcopal communions have 
long said, ‘It is true,’ It was about time that the Episcopal 
Church should have a defender, and one of such high character, 
ability and standing that his defence will be skillful and authorita- 
tive. Dr. Huntington meets all these requirements. As a good 
specimen of his treatment, take the chapter on the alleged worldli- 
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ness of the Church. He first carefully defines worldliness in 
thought and life, then denies that the Episcopal Church has any 
more sins to answer for in this line than any other Church, while 
confessing that it is open to rebuke in its individual members just 
as any other Church is. There is no special pleading in the de- 
fense, and there is manly commonsense. So, also, in handling the 
equally persistent charge of Romanism, he first defines then calmly 
and convincingly shows wherein Romanism and the Episco- 

1 Church part company. But where all the chapters are so good 
it is better to commend the book as a whole, (25 cts. James 
Pott & Co.) 





IN THE SERIES of English ders of Religion we have the 
fourth issue, which is devoted to Charles Simeon, whose life cov- 
ered the period from 1759 to 1836. Although on this side of the 
Atlantic the name of Simeon is not widely known beyond the cleri- 
cal readers of ‘ Horz Homileticz,’ yet its bearer may be considered 
the founder of the Low Church party in England. His influence 
as oT theologian, author and Churchman was both wide 
and deep. His impassioned evangelical sermons at first roused 
opposition, but before many years had passed he was the centre of 
a vast and pervading influence in the Anglican Church. He was 
the friend of many of the missionaries, including Henry Martin. 
His ‘conversation circles’ were features of his work upon which, 
after his death, his pupils, many of them emineht, loved to dwell 
in spoken word and written book. Mr. H. C. G. Moule, the biog- 
rapher, tells quite fully and interestingly the story of Simeon's life, 
from birth to death, and of his works wrought with voice and pen. 
The volume contains all that a good book should have, from 
almost speaking portrait to full index. Simeon’s method of thought 
and preaching was eminently Scriptural and catholic. ‘I say in 
words,’ he wrote, ‘what these thirty years I have proclaimed in 
deeds, that the truth is not in the middle and not in one extreme, 
but in both extremes’ (p. 97). ‘Calvinism and Arminianism were 
two extremes which should be included in a Christian’s faith as 
they were in Paul’s.’ (London: Methuen & Co.) 





THE GIFT OF THE VISION of beauty which Jehovah conferred 
upon his Greek child, and the power in the vision of righteous- 
ness with which he anointed the Hebrew, seem to have been con- 
joined and awarded to the author of ‘ Bible Teachings from Nature.’ 
The Rev.Hugh Macmillan, LL.D.—after opening the Gate Beautiful 
to the eyes of many readers on both sides of the Atlantic, and bid- 
ding them to see the glories of the Creator’s hand both in im- 
mensity and in minutiz,—has written another book of no less value 
than the first. It is entitled ‘ The Gate Beautiful, and Other Bible 
Readings for the Young.’ It opens the treasures of revelation and 
of nature, and presents to its readers gifts of the gold, frankincense 
and myrrh of language and thought. Out of the barberry and the 
darkness as well as the emerald and the rainbow, tender and in- 
Fara lessons are derived, and set forth in chaste language. 

very page is wos rang, for of all the lovely things in art, nature, 
religion and literature, Dr. Macmillan seems easy master. His 
style has been but ripened and chastened with the flight of years. 
Young people and old alike will enjoy this book, and ministers will 
welcome it as fertilizing and suggestive. ($1.25. Macmillan & Co.) 





‘A CYCLOPADIA OF Nature’s Teachings’ is a well-arranged 
and well-digested selection of facts, observations, suggestions, 
illustrations and examples, and illustrative hints taken from all de- 
partments of inanimate life. It is intended as a preacher’s assist- 
ant in garnishing and illuminating the edifice of his solid thought. 
It is both a collection and a selection, and copiousness and good 
taste are its distinguishing features. Accurately, and with 
literary presentation of the facts, ‘the author tells of things above, 
upon, under and around the earth; the phenomena of air, water, 
and the cosmic forces that have the universe for their arena; the 
wonder of plants and minerals on the globe; the subterranean 
potencies and treasures ; and the things formed. and found where 
land and water meet. Added to this wonderful storehouse of facts 
and thoughts, selected from the writings of the men of science who 
have written in the modern tongues and the men of seeing who 
used Hebrew, Chaldee and Greek for their medium of communi- 
cation, are many pages of short sentences on nature topics. The 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan furnishes a brilliant and sympathetic intro- 
duction—a porch well befitting the temple to which it leads. The 
keys of this treasure-house—almost a Pithom or treasure-city, we 
might say—are on two rings, one bearing the tag of an ‘ index of 
topics’ and the other that of an ‘index of mottoes and truths illus- 
trated.” Among 7 helps to the preacher, we think this one of 
the very best, and likely to be utilized by many who eschew the 
cheap and trite collections usually made more with scissors and 
paste than with brains and taste. - ($2.50. T. Whittaker.) 
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Dr. JAMES STALKER is one of the younger and abler ministers 
in the Free Church of Scotland. He is also one of the scribes in- 


structed in the things of the Kingdom of Heaven, who give to - 


things old the flavor of new fruit, and to things new the mellow 
taste of old wine. Talking or writing on subjects as ancient as 
the hills, he charms with surprising freshness of style and method. 
After his ‘Imago Christi’ and lives of St. Paul and Christ, :his 
American audience was already assured for him when he came to 
New Haven to deliver the annual course of lectures on the Lyman 
Beecher foundation. Taking for the wisp that binds his sheaf the 
title ‘The Preacher and His Models,’ he told the young men of 
Yale Divinity School of the preacher as a man of God, as a patriot, 
as a man of the Word, as a false prophet, as a man, as a Chris- 
tian, as an apostle, and as a thinker, His models are, of course, 
those of the Bible, but his examples are drawn also from the 

reachers, past and present who spoke in neither Greek nor He- 

rew. Rich in diction, brilliant in style, genuinely Christian in 
spirit, Dr. Stalker's book is well worthy of study, not only by the 
novice, but by the veteran. . The author adds an introductory chap- 
ter and an ordination charge given by him a few years ago. From 
among many nuggets in text or notes we quote that on page II5, 
on the Rev. John Macmillan’s method of constructing a sermon :— 
‘Begin low; proceed slow; rise higher; take fire; when most 
impressed, be self-possessed; to spirit wed form; sit down in a 
storm.’ ($1.50. A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 





OUR CENTURY is the century of hymnology. Probably at no 
other time in the history of Christendom has there been so much 
inquiry into the origin of the jewels of song now so numerous in 
the thesaurus of the Church catholic. The German contingent 
numbers one hundred thousand, and to the grandeurs of the an- 
cient and medizval praise-songs are to be added the unnumbered 
host in those modern vernaculars which have been touched and 
vivified by the Holy Spirit. One of the latest volumes exploiting 
this great theme is ‘Gospel Singers and Their Songs,’ by the late 
F. D. Hemenway, D.D., whose manuscripts have been abridged 
and edited by the Rev. Charles M. Stuart, B.D., who has added 
essays on the hymns of the two latest Christian centuries. Seven 
chapters treat of the general subject of the singer and the song, 
and the ancient, medizval, German and English hymns, a special 
essay being devoted to Watts and Wesley. We have in this un- 
pretending volume a rich fund of information, many choice anec- 
dotes, and much elucidation, very pleasantly conveyed, of the orig- 
in of many favorite hymns. (8o0cts. Hunt & Eaton.)\——‘ LOVE 
AND FORGIVENESS’ is a pamphlet containing some well-expressed 
reflections suggested by Prof. Drummond’s ‘Greatest Thing in 
the World.’ It is translated from the German, and is intended to 
reinforce and apply the thought contained in Drummond’s address. 
(35 cts. Little, Brown & Co.) 





In ‘ A CHICAGO BIBLE-CLASS’ Ursula N. Gestefeld sets forth 
the results of studies in the Bible and meditations thereupon. The 
main question of personal religion is, to her mind, not ‘ What 
church do you belong to?’ but ‘Where is your level in the thought- 
world?’ ‘Mind, not creed, is the measure of the man.’ Instead 
of handing on ‘the traditions of the elders,’ she would set forth 
wholesome heresy, for ‘a heretic is a redeemer.’ ‘The heretic 
helps nobly in doing the world’s work.’ Beginning with ‘The 
Similitude of Adam’s Transgression ’ and going on to ‘ The Letter 
and the Spirit,’ ‘ The Immaculate Conception,’ ‘ The Temptation in 
the Wilderness,’ etc., the author expounds, with more or less clear- 
aess, her peculiar views—perhaps we might say the views which are 
becoming increasingly prevalent. In bursting the barriers of tradi- 
tion and sailing out on the great sea of speculation, she seems to 
reck little of chart, compass or headland. In uttering prophecies 
’ of private origin, some may feel that she is borne along by the 
same spirit that moved the holy men and women of old; and this 
‘would be our own feeling if she held a little more to the facts of 
history and dealt less freely, vaguely and grandiloquently in specu- 
lations, and especially in her exploitation of what we may call her 
Spiritual-sex neers 5 In general her point of view, not always so 
coherently or lucidly set forth, may be gathered from parts of para- 
graphs on pages 15 and 270:—‘ We see how, by one man, death 
entered into our world, and how all men have so sinned because 
all men are, individually, this one Adam. Then we see that we 
are not sinners because Adam did sin in the past, but because we 
are Adams. * * * Let us cease to look after a dead and gone 
Jesus! Let us rather look forward to that living Jesus which every 
one of us cee and will conceive = pin By birth through our 
purity.’ The book is suggestive, but ment does not 

seem to be the author's forte. If she bea ser, tle more lucid- 
~ ity in the vision will be in order in a second edition. ($1.50. United 
States Book Co.) 
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AN EXCELLENT BOOK, ‘by a layman,’ giving an unconventional 
view of the life of Christ, has come to a deserved second and revised 
edition. It is entitled ‘Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth.’ No attempt 
is made to show the correlation, real or reputed, between the words 
or acts of Jesus and the dogmas and creeds of ecclesiastical organ- 
izations. The author earnestly tries to set before his readers 
Christianity as Jesus left it. He thus enables us to contrast the 
one foundation with the various superstructures which have been 
reared upon it. A simpler Christianity is urgently’ needed, for if 
one thing is certain, it is that there is a surplus of dogma and a 
deficit in true religion. The great example is shown in the form 
of ‘ incidents,’ a short chapter being given to each scene or action 
of Christ’s life, and the conversations and sayings are felicitously 
set in their proper places, Children will read this book with pleas- 
ure and adults with relish. ($1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons.)—— 
A MEMORIAL of a beautiful character and a true Christian reaches 
us in the form of ten of his sermons printed in a neat and handy 
volume. The late Rev. Henry Wilde Foote was pastor of King’s 
Chapel, Boston. This quaint old stone church—‘a rock ey Se 
waves of time ’—still stands on Tremont Street. The half-score 
of discourses are expository of the Lord’s Prayer, and have thus 3 
marked unity of thought and style. The volume is entitled ‘ Thy 
Kingdom Come.’ Thoughtfulness, deep experience of life, ac- 
quaintanceship and communion with spiritual realities, and a fine 
command of clear and simple lan: e are the characteristics most 
manifest in these sermons. Mr. Foote had a hatred of mere for- 
malism in words or acts, and, loving to tear away the wrapper 
from the contents of truth, he pressed ever on to the reality within. 
The sermon on the petition, ‘Hallowed be Thy_name,’ is a strong 
example in point, and recalls the power and vividness of Robertson 
of Brighton. This memorial of a scholar and Christian teacher— 
one of the brightest ornaments of the Unitarian pulpit—will be 
welcome to many. ($1. Roberts Bros.) 


IN SMALL COMPASS, but exceedingly well-written, is ‘ The Story 
of the Exodus,’ by Frances Younghusband—a lady who evidently 
believes that books for children should, above all things, be accur- 
ate in statement. Reproducing in simple language the story as 

iven in the Bible, she has also illuminated the subject by excellent 
illustrations, and by wise use of the results of scholarship and ex- 
ploration. The little volume, thus compacting much riches of in- 
terest and information, is Part II. in the author’s series of 
the Story of the Bible. (Longmans, Green & Co.)——‘ PRO- 
GRESSIVE PROTESTANTISM’ is a pamphlet, by an anonymous 
theological bushwhacker, who conducts a personal assault on a 

rominent theologian from behind the ambush of ‘ Sixtus.’ It pro- 
2a to be a review of the controversy now agitating the Presby- 
terian Church, and especially of Prof. Briggs’s utterances and pu 
lications and those of his defenders. Intended to be a defense of 
the traditional theology generally known as‘ Calvinism,’ as against 
the more Scriptural and scientific views now germans accepted 
by thoughtful men, its literary value is slight enough. (Charles 
L. Webster & Co.) 








MR. THOMAS LAKE HarRIs still lives, though Laurence Oli- 
phant is dead, and Mr. Harris’s various disciples and victims are 
numerous and widely scattered. From the seat of his philosophi- 
cal and other industries, at Fountain Grove, California, he sends 
out a thick pamphlet entitled ‘ God’s Breath in Man and in Humane 
Society.’ With a new introduction, most of the work is, we gather, 
a reprint of his publications of 1867. Perhaps the gist of the three 
hundred or more pages may be found in a specimen paragraph 
on page 9:—‘I seek to demonstrate that there is a divine- 
natural or redemptive evolution, by means of which man at the 

resent time, may advance into a higher mode of respiration which. 
-, two equivalences. By the first, which is divine-natural, the 
breath of the Divine Logos or Word may flow forth, through his 
respiratory organs, by gradual transformations in organism, to ini- 
tiate organic conditions in which those respirations shall be con- 
sciously realized, according to its function, in each organ of the 
frame; God thus made veritably and actually present and realiz- 
able in man by the divine redemptive mode.’ Most of the para- 
phs of the k, though not all of them, are as lucid and intel- 
igible as this one. Mr. Harris’s day is past. (Santa Clara, Cal.: 
TL. Harris. UNABLE AT THIS writing to fill his pulpit, the 
Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor preaches to his vast reading clientéle 
by means of fresh and stimulating books. In ‘ Ruth the Gleaner 
and Esther the Queen,’ he leaves the men of the Bible and treats 
of two of the most famous female characters of the heroic days of 
Hebrew history. In ‘Ruth the Gleaner’ we do not think he quite 
reaches the high-water mark of expository power shown in previous 
works, but in ‘ Esther the Queen’ he seems to have ga his 
old-time skill, and is interesting, suggestive and effective. He has 
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a wonderful power of adapting the truth and applying to the pres- 


ent life of his hearers the old stories and the eternal principles. 


‘The book is handsomely printed and indexed. ($1.50. Harper & 





Bros. 
In ‘Hoty NAMES as Interpretations of the Story of the Man- 
ger and the Cross,’ by the Rev. Julian K. Smyth, we have a tender 


and reverent but uncritical exposition of the famous prophecy in 
Isaiah [X., 6. Accepting the ‘ authorized ’ and revised versions, nei- 
ther of which fully satisfies the requirements of modern critical and 
thoroughly honest translation, the author writes both in sympathy 
with the joy of Christmas and in harmony with the news of the 
New Church. Prefixed to each discourse is an appropriate selection 
of poetry, and in the 0 Soe age are several chapters intended to 
prove the authenticity of the virgin birth and to satisfy doubts on 
other equally grave subjects. The result is another illustration of the 
peculiar doctrines of Swedenborgianism. The names quoted from 
the prophet are never applied in the New Testament to the Son of 
Man. The book belongs rather to the domain of devotional read- 
ing, and is an aid to meditation rather than to the strengthening of 
faith or the satisfying of doubts—unless the reader belongs to the 
same order of faith with the writer. ($1. Roberts Bros.) 

‘THE PROGRAM of Christianity’ was laid down by the ‘ Great 
Unnamed’ prophet, whose writing is bound up with the ‘ burdens’ 
of Isaiah, as early as five or more centuries before Christ. It is 
found in the chapter numbered LX1., and was reproclaimed by Jesus 
in or near his first public teaching in the synagogue of Galilee. It 
is expounded in terse and telling, as well as sweet and winning, 
phrase by Prof. Henry Drummond, who knows how to state old 
truths in new form. He finds the fundamentals of Christianity in 
‘ Liberty,’ ‘Comfort,’ ‘Beauty’ and ‘Joy.’ These are what the 
Church and all Christians must bring forth and give as proofs of 
the reality of their profession, and evidences that they are do- 
ing the Master's work, The pamphlet is handsomely presented. 
(35 cts. James Pott & Co.)}——-FROM TIME to time popular 
manuals for the solution, or at least the elucidation, of so-called 
‘ Biblical difficulties’ are hopefully put forth. One of the latest is 
by the Rev. J. Hendrickson McCarthy, M.D., D.D., who writes 
under the title of ‘Fact and Fiction in Holy Writ; or, Book and 
World Wonders.’ Most of the objections brought by people of a 
skeptical turn of mind the author believes to be ill-founded. The 
difficulty found by the average modern and Occidental man in un- 
derstanding or interpreting ancient and Oriental conceptions, ex- 

ressions or environment, lies at the root of vulgar and shallow 
Infidelity. To one who has lived in Biblical or even Oriental lands, 
or who possesses culture enough to keep a level head upon his 
shoulders, much of Dr. McCarthy’s reasoning seems like beating 
the air. For the half-educated young man, however, who takes 
his opinions out of the daily newspapers and never thinks of going 
to sources, this little manual will prove of great value. It is lively, 
stimulating, readable, and well correlated to modern instances and 
pular science. Occasionally the style is ‘loud,’ or hackneyed, 
e that of some of the heterodox platform lecturers whom the 
author has in his eye. ($1. Hunt & Eaton.) 





Magazine Notes 

THE first number of Zhe /dler, the new London magazine edited 
by Jerome K. Jerome and Robert Barr, reaches us under the im- 
print of Charles L. Webster & Co. of New York. It is rather 
queerly made up. Mark- Twain in sanguine, with a corncob pipe 
in his mouth, does duty as frontispiece; then we have the first 
chapters of ‘The American Claimant,’ which has been running 
through a number of American newspapers so long that it is nearly 
finished, though just begun in Zhe Jdler. ‘ Enchanted Cigarettes,’ 
by Andrew Lang, we are almost sure has been ‘syndicated’ over 
here, as well as the interview with Mark Twain by Luke Sharp. 
‘This conglomerate interview,’ says the interviewer, ‘will now be 
concluded by a poem from the pen of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
which, so far as I know, has never before been published in Eng- 
land.’ Perhaps if the industrious Luke Sharp had looked sharper 
he would have seen the poem in question copied in the English 
papers at the time of its original appearance in The Cretic, for 
which journal Dr. Holmes wrote it in honor of Mark Twain’s fif- 
tieth birthday (30 Nov., 1885). Doubtless it was credited to The 
Critz¢ when copied at that time, but Mr. Sharp appears to think 
it something entirely new and strange. The editors of 7ze Jdler 
will have to bestir themselves, unless they want the title of their 
magazine to be interpreted in other than a Pickwickian sense. —— 
We have received the last bound volume of Zhe Ofen Court (Feb. 
26—-Dec. 31), pages 2716 to 3086. It is a Chicago periodical, pub- 
lished weekly during the greater part of the year, and ‘ devoted to 


Critic Number 523 
the work of conciliating Religion with Science.’ We are glad the 
task is in stronger hands than our own. 

That the breach between Science and Religion has long been 
wide and deep and well-nigh irreparable, Dr. Andrew D. White 
continues to demonstrate in The Popular Science Monthly. A 
— on astronomy, in his Warfare of Science series, appears 
in the March number. The exertions made by both Catholics and 

Protestants to suppress the teachings of Copernicus and Galileo 

are set forth with circumstantiality. The organ is the subject 

of the article in the American Industries series. The author 
is Mr. Daniel Spillane, whose disquisition is fully illustrated. Mr. 

Carroll D. Wright compares the area and population, and the cost 

of each department of public works, in fifty cities of the United 

States, correcting some prevalent opinions as to which cities have 

the most expensive governments, The cotton industry of Brazil 

is described by Mr. John C. Branner, formerly assistant geologist 
of the Brazilian Geological Survey, who does not think the country 
will become a competitor of the United States in this industry. An 
interesting account is given, with illustrations, of the elder Kip- 
ling’s ‘ Beast and Man in India’; and a sketch, with portrait, of the 


late meteorologist, William Ferrel ; also an autobiographical sketch 
of Justus von Liebig. 


Two apparently excellent portraits appear in the February Eng- 
lish Illustrated. A woodcut from a photograph of the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. (leader of the Government in the House, as 
his uncle, Lord Salisbury, is its leader among the Peers), is the 
frontispiece ; and H. J.’s two-page paper on Mrs. Humphry Ward 
is illustrated with a reproduction of a picture—representing the 
novelist seated and looking up from a book which lies open in her 
lap—that was painted in 1889 by Mr. Julian Story, son of the 
sculptor-poet and husband of the Jrima-donna, Miss Emma 
Eames. The account of the First Lord of the Treasury, Mr. 
Balfour, is by Mr. Henry W. Lucy, G. W. S.’s alternate as London 
correspondent of the Zrzdume. Mr. Henry James’s ‘Nona Vin- 
cent’ begins in this number, and Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Girl of the 
Period’ not only begins but comes to a full stop. All of these 
contributions are illustrated ; and so are the two intended to grat- 
ify our curiosity as to how pianos and locomotives are made. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Mrs. Pott's ‘Francis Bacon and his Secret Society.’—Mrs. 
Henry Pott, the editor of Bacon's ‘ Promus,’ in which note-book of 
the philosopher she finds much material which he afterwards 
worked into the Shakespeare plays, has just published a book of 
four hundred and more closely printed pages, entitled ‘Francis 
Bacon and his Secret Society,’ brought out in this country by 
Messrs. Francis J. Schulte & Co. of Chicago. The Society is that 
of the Rosicrucians, of which she believes Bacon to have been the 
founder. She may or may not be right in believing that this so- 
ciety did not exist before 1575, but she by no means proves that it 
originated with Bacon. It would be a waste of argument to at- 
tempt to refute the conclusions of a writer who, after ‘the great 
cryptogram’ has been utterly demolished again and again, refers to 
‘Mr. Donnelly’s great discovery of a cipher in the Shakespeare Folio 
of 1623,’ cites ‘the cipher narrative’ as authentic history, and pre- 
dicts that ‘when Mr. Donnelly’s cipher system shall be brought to 
bear on the second part of “ Henry VI.” it will be found that the 
erection ’ of acertain paper-mill ‘is recorded in cipher.’ This mill 
is mentioned in the first of two chapters treating of ‘ paper-marks’ 
used before and during the time of Bacon. These, in the opinion 
of Mrs. Pott, have a peculiar secret significance. She tells us 
that there are three of these marks especially associated with 
Francis Bacon and his brother Anthony ; and these ‘ are to be seen 
throughout the printed books we ascribe to Francis, and one in 
particular is in the paper in which he and Anthony and their most 
confidential friends corresponded, whether in England or abroad.” 
These marks are ‘1. The bunch of grapes. 2. The pot, or jug. 3. © 
The double candlesticks.’ The mythical meaning of each is duly 
set forth, and illustrated by quotations from Bacon and Shake- 
speare. Twenty-seven full-page plates are also given, each illus- 
trating a dozen or more of these cryptographic paper-marks. Al} 
this might have a certain interest for anybody writing the history 
of the paper manufacture in England. 

It is painful to know that Mrs. Pott is said to be in danger of go- 
ing the way of poor Delia Bacon and Mrs. Ashmead-Winkle. A 
gentleman in whom I have implicit confidence tells me that a friend 
of his lately received a letter from England in which it is stated 
that ‘ Mrs. Pott’s friends are concerned at what they fear are pre- 
monitions of a loss of mental balance on her part’; and he adds 
that ‘ he thought he detected symptoms of the same thing in a let- 
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ter which he himself recently had from her.’ 
these apprehensions may prove to b= dless, for Mrs. Pott is 
said to be a most estimable woman, the mother of a promising 


family of children, and much endeared to a large circle of friends 
and acquaintances. 


I sincerely hope that 


The Bankside Edition of ‘ Pericles.’ —The fourteenth volume of 
the ‘ Bankside’ Shakespeare reached me just before I went away 
on bes Sea ene vacation in July, and since my return in October I 
have been waiting for a favorable opportunity to notice the intro- 
duction at some length ; but this must be postponed to a future 
day, if indeed I find space for it at all. Suffice it now to say that 
the volume maintains fully the high standard of the edition. The 
text printed face to face with that of the Folio of 1623 is the quarto 
of ses In the introduction, which fills nearly fifty pages, Mr. 
Appleton Morgan maintains with much ingenuity that Shakespeare 
wrote the whole play, and not merely the last three acts, minus the 
Gower prologues and the prose scenes, as many of the best critics 
now agree. ($2.50. Shakespeare Society of New York.) 

I learn that comparatively few copies of the limited ‘ Bankside’ 
edition now remain unsold. Shakespeare scholars and the mana- 
gers of college and other libraries should secure the work at once, 
or they run the risk of not being able to get it when it is complete. 
Only six volumes now remain to be issued. 


A Correction.—In The Critic of Jan. 9, referring to ‘the toad 
ugly and venomous,’ I quoted a paper by ‘Sir H. Davy’; but a 
friend reminds me that it was written by Dr. John Davy, who was 
Sir Humphry’s brother. I took the passage from Rolfe’s edition 
of ‘As You Like It,’ where it is ascribed simply to ‘ Davy,’ and 
too hastily assumed that the editor meant Hunahiry Davy. 





Emerson’s Limitations as a Poet* 


Ir wAs VERY gratifying to see such a large vote given for 
Emerson as worthy of a place ip the list of distinguished 
English poets named by Mr. Gosse (Critic, Nov. 24, 1888). 
But I should like to express a few thoughts about him as an 
essayist and poet, and explain why, in my humble opinion, 
he can hardly be ranked with the greatest of those names of 
‘unassailed renown.’ First, however, let me say that for 
forty years and more I have been a reader and enthusiastic 
admirer of Emerson’s Essays and other prose works. How 
well I can remember how his first book, ‘ Nature,’ came to 
us like a fresh young dawn of thought ; and the battles we 
fought in those old days against young and old conserva- 
tives, who slowly, if ever, came to appreciate this great 
teacher of our century ; and how heartily some of us ac- 
cepted him as a fountain of intellectual and spiritual life, 
which still flowed on in later years with only new clearness 
and fulness. 

It has always seemed to me.(and I suppose it has been 
often said by others) that one of Emerson’s distinguishing 
characteristics is that in almost all his prose he is a poet. 
Even when he deals mostly with facts, these facts find rela- 
tions with an ideal conception. They are related to some 
broad principle, and illustrate it, and so become not only 
not dry and pale, but are full of juice and color, like ripe 
fruits. What in the hands of some thinkers are as ordinary 
pebbles conventionally or scientifically arranged, become in 
his hands luminous gems—and still better for their setting. 
Everything he uses has a value in illustrating an idea. Each 
sentence wears a precious jewel in its head. Every fact has 
a leading into other facts, and all radiate out into principles ; 
so that nothing is unimportant, but each in turn becomes 
the centre of a nurturing thought. Thus Imagination, or 
the symbolizing faculty, is always present in his pages, and 
makes him, in a large sense, a poet and ‘prophet of the 
soul,’ This dual vision, which led him to give such value 
to Plato and Swedenborg, sets him outside of, if not above, 
most of the accredited thinkers of this century. Till we 
have this key to Emerson's genius, we fail to understand 
him completely. His essays are, in one sense, completer 
poems than many of those he has written in verse. For in 


* This interesting essay was written by the late Mr, Cranch three years ago.—Eps. 
Cariric. ' 
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his verse, especially when rhymed, he is cramped for space 
and for free movement in expressing and illustrating his 
idea. And a consequence of this want of elbow-room, and 
of the necessity imposed upon him by rhymes and metres 
which are sometimes rather unmanageable, is an occasional 
lapse into a dissonant oddity of phrase—often very piquant 
in prose, but jarring in poetry ; or at other times into a con- 
densation which is like that of the atmosphere, and tends to 
obscurity. 

It seems to me that, with Emerson, verse was not, as a 
general thing, so natural and congenial a form of expression 
that it drew him magnetically and irresistibly. I admit 
that marked exceptions must be made to this statement. 
And there are noble poems and parts of poems which seem 
the pure and spontaneous prompting of the Muse. Notably 
those where he is plainly swayed by a strong tide of emotion, 
or touched by some vivid fancy or natural picture—as in 
his ‘Threnody,’ the ‘ Rhodora,’ ‘The Amulet.’ ‘ Rubies,” 
‘Each and All,’ ‘The Snow-storm’ and parts of the ‘ Wood- 
Notes.’ His poem, ‘The Problem ’—almost matchless as it 
is—is less an outflow of lyric expression than a brilliant 
mosaic of thoughts concisely and poetically expressed ; a 

oem (in this respect, though not otherwise) like Gray’s 

Elegy,’ where many of the couplets, as there the quatrains, 
might change places without seriously dislocating the whole 
structure. 

Though perhaps never guilty of writing invita Miner- 
va, he is naturally more epigrammatic than lyric. It is only 
in the fusion of an emotion or an ideal that he fows. And 
even then his stream is roughened and impeded by serious 
technical limitations, For such long elemental wave-sweeps 
as Milton or Byron or Shelley or Keats delighted in, he was 
unfit. He lacked one essential element, the sensuous—and 
this includes the rhythmical sense. The form is slighted— 
the thought or the picture only prized. But every complete 
poet should be an artist too, and know how to wed beauti- 
ful thoughts to beautiful forms, and in the most harmonious 
union. Here, I think, was Emerson’s deficiency. I am 
sure that in all times of literature, those poems will live 
longest that best fulfill the demand for a perfect soul in a 
perfect body. 

But what then? Shall we quarrel with our poet because 
he is not a complete rhythmical artist? Shall we not rather 
trust to the impression he makes by the rare thought and 
original diction shining through lines which are incomplete, 
which are halting, odd, extravagant, or obscure, but which 
are so much a natural way he has of expressing himself that 
they may be said to be full of ‘an art that Nature makes’? 
The imperfect structure of many of his poems can never 
hide from us those wonderfully graphic touches wherein he 
is so alive to Nature—those memorable couplets or those 
‘skyey sentences’ {a term he so felicitously applies to 
Shakespeare),—or those happy condensations of thoughts 
into phrases that have become as household words to us. 

As to the question of rank of this or that poet, or of com- 
parison of one with another, my feeling is that there can be 
little profit in such speculation, even in the form of profes- 
sional criticism. I don’t think that musicians hold many 
warm debates about the respective merits of Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert or Schumann. When we see, hear, 
feel Beauty, we acknowledge and applaud it. I think we 
grow less and less inclined to be dogmatically critical as to 
the relative greatness of the plays of Shakespeare ; and we 
don’t stand debating whether the sunset of last evening was 
finer than that of a week ago. 

Whatever the technical imperfections of Emerson’s verse, 
it is beyond question that we are lifted by his rare though 
broken music into chambers of thought and mystical senti- 
ment, to which few poets of our day have the key. If he is 
not a great poetic artist, he is a great seer and inspirer— 
and of prose-poets our first. 


C. P. CRANCH. 
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FROM PULPITS throughout the length and breadth of the land 
were poured forth on Sunday last tributes to the memory of the 
jen Nonconformist leader whose loss England had last week to 

eplore. Such a man as Charles Spurgeon is born only once in a 
t while ; and the united testimony borne to his powers, his in- 
uence, his uprightness and holiness of life, his purity of motives, 
and above all, perhaps, to his personal poverty while handling great 
sums of money for which no account was demanded, evinced the 
feelings with which he was regarded, not only those of his own 
school of thought, but English people generally, 

It was my good fortune to be at Eastbourne (whither Mr. Spur- 
geéon had resorted while hopes of his recovery were yet entertained), 
and to hearken to the graphic and eloquent funeral sermon which 
the popular Presbyterian divine, Mr. J. C. Wilson, delivered on the 
occasion. While listening, I recalled a scene at the Tabernacle— 
that vast building erected to contain Spurgeon’s congregation— 
some wanene sweaty years ago. We had gone, a merry young 
party, not exacty to laugh, but certainly on the alert to catch up 
anything unusual, piquant, ‘risky,’ that the great preacher should 
fet fall. We were, in short, eager to hear some of ‘ Spurgeon’s 
gems.’ What did we hear? I will frankly own that there were 
some very quaint observations and similes made—they have stuck 
by me to this day!; but these were as the merest drops in the 
bucket, compared with the rush and flood of that impassioned elo- 

uence, which, seeming as it did to burst from the very depths of 
the preacher’s soul, forced its way into ours; and I think not a few 
present but would at the close have echoed the words of the walkers 
to Emmaus, ‘ Did not our hearts burn within us while He spake ?’ 
Our preacher on Sunday last had an almost similar experience to 
narrate. He and divers other gay young students started forth to 
hear ey on the guz vive for wit and oddity,—they came 
away dumb. 
said Mr. Wilson, ‘ has never left me—never wiil leave me.’ 

One little anecdote of Spurgeon in his lighter vein I may be par- 
doned for recording, as it contains a piece of very wholesome ad- 
vice. He had been condemning the practise of cherishing sorrow, 
‘nursing and fondling it.’ ‘Why, if you have a bitter pill to take,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ swallow. your pill. Culp it down ; don’t chew it.’ 
Oh, how many good folks there are in the world who would be the 
better for taking to heart this sunshiny counsel, and resolving in 
future not to ‘ chew their pills’! 

The coffin containing Spurgeon’s remains was placed yesterday 
upon a platform in front of the rostrum from which he was wont 
reach in the Tabernacle, and during the day some seventy or 
ty thousand people, principally belonging to the working classes, 

before it. Many poor women, I am told, came in straight 


to 

og 
Sebi their work or marketing, with their bundles and baskets ; 
laboring men came with their tools—all were solemnized, and some 


deeply affected. Indeed, a loss more truly to be deplored, and 
more widely to be felt, it is hard to imagine, and following as it 
does so closely on that of other noble champions of Christianity, the 
blow is all the heavier. Who will fill the blanks left by this last 
year? Religion, science, literature, art—all have suffered, and in 
all directions it seems as though the worthiest had fallen. 

One scarcely likes to go on to notice these, yet the death of Sir 
Morell Mackenzie ought not to pass unmentioned. Perhaps a man 
more misunderstood and misrepresented has never lived than the 
eminent physician with whose name that of the Emperor Fred- 
erick of Germany will always be united in the minds of English- 
speaking people. Could he but have controlled his ready tongue 
and pen, so as to disarm malice, could he but have learned to live 
down envy and detraction, he would have led a happier life; but I 
am told by those who knew him well and watched him closely, that 
he could hardly have led a nobler one. He was the friend of the 
poor, the generous helper of the destitute, and the resolute main- 
tainer of what he believed to be the right course through every 
difficulty, Mr. Edmund Yates contributes a well-written and 
warmly eulogistic article on Morell Mackenzie to The World to-day. 

What are we to think? ‘What are we to believe? No sooner 
have we disposed of Mr. Donnelly and his ‘ Baconian theory,’ but 
there starts up a certain Mr. White, who essays to prove that ‘ Our 
English Homer ’—Shakespeare, to wit—was not an individual at 
all; but a compound of contemporary writers, such as Bacon, 
Greene, Marloe, Nash and Chapman,—that Sweet Will was merely 
a spectator of the productions of these others, and that amon 
them Bacon was the head and front! Bacon wrote ‘Hamlet,’ an 
tevised the other plays! Mr. White has very little opinion—as is 
natural—of ‘Mr. Donnelly. Not that he throws cold water on the 
latter’s cryptographic discoveries altogether: he ‘does not pre- 
tend,’ he says, ‘that there is no cryptogram in Shakespeare’s 
plays,’ only he is sure ‘Mr. Donnelly errs in thinking he has dis- 


‘ The impression of that sermon, and that service,” 
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covered one.’ Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. have produced Mr. 
White’s book, and I am rather surprised at so respectable a firm’s 
having done anything so foolish. I recollect, moreover, that Mr. 
Donnelly’s theory also emanated from St. Dunstan’s House. 

Prof. Herkomer’s lecture on Scenic Art was not very much, after 
all. As Mr. Bram Stoker (Mr. Irving’s talented manager) whis- 
pered subsequently in my ear :—‘ He has told us nothing we did 
not know before. It is all very fine in theory, but in practice it 
won't work.’ For my own part I did not understand what Prof. 
Herkomer was apo | about, but I liked to hear his harsh, ringing 
voice, and to look at his somewhat wild, uncanny face. Mr. Her- 
komer is quite a man of the people, untrained, illogical, self-reliant, 
and withal possessing something of the divine spark. He is proud 
of his humble origin, and frequently refers to his childhood, and to 
ones Sty les and obscurity. Obviously he would like to be the 
guiding light of acting managers, and to teach them—if we may 
so speak—their own business; but judging from what buzzed 
about in the tea-room beneath the stage, where Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones received his guests at the Avenue Theatre when the lecture 
was over, ‘ the profession’ generally did not see it. 

One of the best addresses lately delivered to literary London was 
that by Mr. Edmund Gosse at the annual meeting of the College 
for Men and Women, when his subject was ‘ Reading as a Recrea- 
tion.’ I hope the address may be printed, for it is impossible to 
quote, where so much was excellent. The plea that people should 
be free to read the books they really /ike,—the plea that in differ- 
ent moods one is pleased by different authors (or even by different 
productions of the same author),—the plea that ‘ it is impossible to 
restrain a genuine taste for literature within the limits of a handful 
of accepted classics,’—each one of these, and many more put forth 
by Mr. Gosse, appealed to the sympathies of every true lover of 
books present. ‘There are moods,’ he cried, ‘in which it is our 
privilege not to be serious ; and then the second-rate and the third- 
rate literature has its day—the queer books and the silly books— 
the books that ran too far ahead of their age, and the books that 
lagged too far behind. * * * Anything for liberty and sym- 
pathy. If I want to be bored, I will be bored with what I choose. 
The heart must choose the book which shines upon it. Experi- 
ence alone can tell us where we shall find the sympathy of which 
at the moment we are in need, among those silent servants ‘ within 
whose folding, soft, eternal charm we love to lie.’ 

After such a confession of faith I feel emboldened to confess 
that I could never pound through the solemn mazes of ‘ Robert 
Elsmere,’ and regard with absplute terror the dreary lengths of 
‘ David Grieve.’ The theological novel has for me—and I suspect 
for a good many others, if they durst own as much—no ‘ folding, 
soft, eternal charm.’ Consequently it was with some internal mis- 
giving that I found myself alone with ‘Edna Lyall’ a few days 
ago. But the author of ‘Donovan’ and ‘We Two’ was so 
modest, gentle, and unassuming, so egy unspoilt by success, 
that all preconceived notions vanished in a breath, and with equal 
swiftness vanished the hours in’which we talked. ‘Edna Lyall’ 
has a noble brow—the brow of a ¢hznker; otherwise she is hardly 
beautiful, though her photographs have done her scant justice. 
She looks very young, and—crude as in some respects it is—one 
can scarcely realize that ‘ Donovan’ was written twelve years ago. 
She is now busy upon a new work which will run as a serial in 
Good Words throughout the coming year. 


L. B. WALFORD. 


Boston Letter 


NOTHING in the way of news about play-writing will interest 
Bostonians so much; since we first heard of Mr. Howells’s drama- 
tized novel being put on the stage, as the information, which I am 
enabled to give, that Mr. A. M. Palmer of New York is to produce 
soon a two-act drama by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. If practicable 
the play will be brought out during the present season ; if not, at 
the beginning of next winter. Should Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
‘Col. Carter’ have a long run, Mr. Aldrich’s drama will be: post- 
poned. There was a rumor that Mr. Franklin Sargent had secured 
a dramatic work from Mr. Aldrich, but it probably arose from a 
confusion in information. 

The pictures by Mr. Ross Turner, the well-known Boston 
artist, are now on exhibition at Doll & Richard’s, where lately Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith’s —e were shown. Mr. Turner’s work 
is in two groups, one showing a series of Bermuda pictures, with 
all their rich luxuriousness, and the other the more familiar, less 
picturesque but yet beautiful views of New England, the famous 
old town of Salem and the coast of Maine being represented 
especially. 

Regarding Mr. Smith’s exhibition, I have been able to learn an 
interesting fact which ought to prove very encouraging to young 
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ponte and may spur up the patrons of art to renewed vivacity in 

uying, since demand ought to increase (in financial form) as “af 
ply diminishes. Mr. Smith’s collection, as is known, was exhi 
ited in New York, and then the unsold: balance (twenty-five pic- 
tures) was sent to Boston. In New York sixteen pictures were 
sold for $4,850; in Boston nineteen were sold for $5,500—an illus- 
tration, is it not, of Boston’s superiority in taste and in liberality, 
especially since New York is the home of the painter? I under- 
stand that Mr. Smith painted the entire forty water-colors, which 
he exhibited, in the month of September, 1891, while he was in 
Venice, and assuredly $10,350 is an unusual amount for a man to 
earn in a month with his brush. It indicates the value in which 
Mr. Smith’s work is held. 

Our Boston artists are very much excited over the action of the 
Fine Arts Department of the Columbian Exposition. They do 
not care to be snubbed by that department, nor do they care to 
admit that their power of execution or their skill in judgment is 
inferior to that of the very honorable artists who chance to hold 
residence in New York. The tempest burst when Bostonians were 
informed by Assistant Commissioner Kurtz that the Boston jury 
who are to decide upon the suitable works of art for exhibition at 
the Fair had already been chosen without consultation with Bos- 
ton, and furthermore that the decision of that jury would not be 
final, but that the New York jury would have the power to re- 
verse the opinion of the local judges if it so desired.- The Boston 
artists have no objection at all to the jury selected (John J. Enne- 
king, Edmund C, Tarbell, J. F. Cole, Ignaz Marcel Gaugengigl, 
Frederic Porter Vinton), but they do object to Boston being com- 
pletely ignored in the selection. Furthermore np think that there 
is no occasion for outsiders revising the decision of the local judges. 
As matters stand now it looks as if the number of exhibits from 
Boston in the Art Department would be very limited unless a 
change of system is made. Mr. Kurtz will take no action in the 
matter, but requests the artists to wait until Prof. Ives, chief of 
the department, arrives home from Europe. 

From a friend abroad I hear that the most of our New England 
artists in Paris do not intend to prepare any new works especially 
for the World’s Fair, but will send some of their old pictures. In 
fact, he says, they are not at all enthusiastic on the subject. Allu- 
ding to our artists in France reminds me of that painting by Maud 
Muller to which I referred in a recent letter about the Whittier birth- 
day celebration. The painting is owned by Mr. Curtis Guild, the 
well-known journalist and author of Boston, and its origin is so 
pracy that I trust Mr. Guild will pardon me for speaking of the 

istory of his picture. It is a beautiful piece of work representing 
the maiden or from labor and gazing into the distance with a 
far-off, thoughtful expression on her countenance. The face is 
somewhat more of a French peasant girl than a new England 
maiden, but the idea of rusticity is skillfully worked out and the 
effect of one little bit of sunshine darting in through the leaves 
upon the girl is pronounced by skillful artists as a remarkably 
clever effect. - The flesh-tints of the arm are most beautiful, sug- 
— at once of Bouguereau’s work—and thereby hangs a tale. 

he picture was bought by Mr. Guild as one of Miss Elizabeth J. 
Gardner's, and Miss Gardner is, as is well-known, a favorite pupil 
of Bouguereau. When in Paris, Mr. Guild, while talking with a 
prominent art-dealer, was surprised to hear this very picture men- 
tioned and, if I remember the story rightly, to learn from the dealer 
that it was understood Bouguereau, through his interest in the 
subject, had put many finishing touches upon it before it was sent 
to America. The dealer then was surprised to learn that the very 
as of which he spoke was owned by the gentleman to whom 

e spoke. Although Miss Gardner is held in high esteem as an 
artist, yet of course if the name of Bouguereau could be added to 
hers among the scattered leaves on the painted ground, the value 
of the picture would be greatly increased. Miss Gardner is an 
Exeter, N. H., lady, her brother having resided for years as the 
very next neighbor of the family of the late Dr. William Perry, 
the grandfather of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett. Miss Gardner is now 
painting a picture of three little girls feeding a bird which, when 
finished, is to be hung in the parlor of Mrs. Addee of Cincinnati. 
It is called ‘ Don’t Move.’ Mrs. Ross of Chicago, I am told, has 
purchased Miss Gardner's ‘Salon’ picture of this spring—a repre- 
sentation of a little boy helping a maiden across a running brook. 

The Museum of Fine arts in this city is to be the richer by 
$50,000, the will of Mrs. W. S. Appleton having a bequest to that 
effect. Harvard also receives from her estate $50,000, while the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, of which Dr. Samuel A. Green 
has long been Secretary, the Boston Public Library, the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society and other institutions will re- 
ceive $10,000 each. 

Herbert D. Hale, son of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, is following 
in the footsteps of his father, although by profession he is an archi- 
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tect. He is next to the youngest son of Dr. Hale and was gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1888. Last spring he returned from a trip 
through Europe and has since then written considerably for the 
Commonwealth, the weekly newspaper of which his father is asso- 
ciate editor; and for the magazines. The Daily News recent! 
started a prize contest for story writers, and young Mr. Hale, with 
his tale of ‘The Sorrows of Captain T. Swivel Gunn,’ submitted 
under the nom de + og of ‘ Dudley,’ won the third prize. An- 
other son of Dr. Hale, Philip L. Hale, writes to the Comwonwealth 
from Europe. 

That very interesting sketch of early New England life, with 
which Mr. E. J. Carpenter delighted Bostonians when Little, Brown 
& Co. brought it out under the title of ‘A Woman of Shaw- 
mut,’ has had a remarkably successful sale. Within the first three 
rr» en mg its: publication two editions and part of the third have 

n sold. 


BOSTON, Feb. 23, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 





The Lounger 


I DOUBT THAT there is an editor in America who is more be- 
loved by his staff than Mr. George W. Childs of the Philadelphia 
Ledger. One of his associates said not long ago :—* It is little less 
than paradise to be in Mr. Childs’s employ. He is the kindest 
and most generous of men. He not only pays every one about 
him well, but he pensions every man when he reaches a certain 
age.’ .He takes an honest pride in the fact that every man in his 
employ, from editor to porter, owns his own house. Apropos of 
the pensioning, it is told that his cashier came to Mr. Childs one 
day and said :—‘ Mr. ——, whom you are paying a pension to, is 
arichman. He is worth at least $200,000. Shall I stop his pen- 
sion?’ ‘For what reason?’ asked Mr. Childs. ‘Should a man 
be punished because he has been thrifty and saved his money?’ 
So the pension was continued, and when the man died it was found 
that he had left, not $200,000, but $500,000. 





I WAS IN PHILADELPHIA not long ago—a city I am very fond 
of, by the way—and spent a few moments with Mr. Childs in his 
oft-described office in the Ledger building. Although several 
_ were waiting to see him, and two great piles of unopened 
etters lay upon his desk, he did not seem at all hurried, and had 
ample leisure to chat about old times—the time when I first knew 
him, and long before that. Speaking of the whirligig of time and 
the strange changes it brings about, he said that when he was a 
boy, as he swept the sidewalk in front of his employer's office he 
used to see a man driving down Chestnut Street behind a spank- 
ing team, whom he regarded with the greatest envy. He was the 
editor of a magazine—the leading one of its day—and he had just 
bought a Philadelphia morning paper for $100,000o—as big a sum 
of money in those days as $1,000,000 is to-day. And this fortunate 
man, said Mr. Childs, had more than money: he had the friend- 
ship of all the distinguished men of the day—authors, painters, 
statesmen, lawyers—every one was welcomed to his house; and 
no one envied him more than the boy who rested a moment on his 
broom to follow him with admiring eyes. To-day that man has 
not a penny to call his own, or a friend to take him by the hand. 
He is upwards of eighty years of age, and blind, and Mr. Childs is 
paying for his care in a hospital. The poor old man dreaded be- 
ing buried in a pauper's grave, so Mr. Childs made him happy by 
presenting him with a cemetry lot where he may rest knowing that 
his last home is paid for. A curious ‘present one may think, but 
the one of all others that the man most cared to have. 





THE PUBLISHERS of the Troy Press have shown such a hearty 
desire to make all possible amends in the matter of Mrs. Loug- 
head’s little book, ‘The Man from Nowhere,’ which they printed 
entire, instead of noticing it among their book-reviews, that the 
natural resentment of the author is a and she has with- 
drawn any claim for damages incurred through a blunder which 
they themselves emphatically term ‘inexcusable and incomprehen- 
sible.” The copy of the book sent to the paper for review somehow 
miscarried. An editor bought the book for his own entertainment, 
and decided to share his pleasure with the readers of the paper, 
and so appropriated the work entire, without consultation with his 
superiors or consideration of the matter of copyright. 





THE QUESTION raised by Mrs. Loughead herself as to the suf- 
ficiency or insufficiency of the form of the announcement of copy- 
right, is one that would be of interest if brought to a legal test. 
The title was duly copyrighted six weeks before publication, but 
the notice on the reverse of the title-page read simply, ‘ Copyright, 
1891,’ and was certainly sufficient to warn anyone that the matter 
was copyrighted—a claim backed by a valid property right, an 
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merely failing in the technical requirement that the name of the 
— or firm procuring the copyright shall be stated. It is only 

uring the last few years that questions relating to copyright have 
been coming with any frequency before our courts, and an eminent 
lawyer recently remarked that less is known and determined upon 
this subject than upon any other question of jurisprudence. 





THERE IS a tone of melancholy in the March instalment of the 
Editor’s Study in Harfer’s, in which Mr. Howells cries hail to 
Mr. Warner and farewell to the readers of the magazine. ‘It is 
not given us entirely to rejoice in our successors,’ he says with 
feeling as well as frankness ; adding that ‘the great question is, 
what changes will the successor make, and will they all be for the 
= good?’ During the time that Mr. Howells has sat at the 

tudy table he has made his readers acquainted with his sincerest 
beliefs. He has shattered their idols and raised up his own in 
their place, but no one who knows Mr. Howells believes that he 
breaks images simply to hear the crash as they fall to pieces. He 
believes that he has done a good work in the Study, and so he has, 
for by his attacks upon our favorites he has rekindled our en- 
thusiasms. He draws a picture that would be humorous, were it 
not pathetic, of Mr. Warner, entering the Study ‘looking curious- 
ly at the collection of moral bric-&-brac,’ and asking himself ‘ what 
strange gods are these ?,’ when he comes to the little side altars 
with the pictures or busts of canonized realists above them. ‘ Quick- 
ly he has them taken away, and the place that has known T olstoi 
knows him no more forever. Up goes the bust of Thackeray on 
his empty shrine, and all the newspapers think that Walter Scott 
has come to his own again.’ It will be interesting to see what 
Mr. Warner does with the Study. That it will continue to be read- 
able goes without saying ; but he will not set our teeth on edge as 
Mr. Howells has often done by his iconoclasm. Mr. Warner’s 
literary tastes are more like our own (my own, I mean), and I am 
anticipating a peaceful enjoyment of the Study in his company. As 
I recently heard a man say, whose intentions were better than his 
French, ‘ Lee roy is mort,—viver lee roy !’ 





Mr. EDWARD W. BOK has estimated the average income of 
American authors to be not more than two thousand dollars. 
Col. T. W. Higginson, writing on ‘ The Comforts of Literature’ in 
The Christian Union, thinks that this is ‘a rather unexpected ex- 
hibit,’ and that ‘ one would hardly have supposed the average to 
be so high’! He does not think that the ‘average dentist or 
engineer or doctor or even lawyer has an income so large as this ; 
while it is very certain that the average clergyman or teacher falls 
below it.” But, after all, Col. Higginson argues, it is not so much 
a question of money as of enjoyment of one’s profession. ‘Is it 
nothing,’ he asks, ‘ that the author follows his own chosen pursuits, 
lives his own life. * * * If he has not the alleged comfort of 
wealth, he has at least the comfort of poverty, which interferes far 
less than wealth with the pursuits of the scholar.’ 





NOW WHILE I FEEL with Col. Higginson that the pursuit of 
literature—like virtue—is its own reward, I am not so sure that 
the literary man enjoys his work much more than the stock- 
speculator and the pork-trader (whose callings are mentioned by 
Col. Higginson) enjoy theirs. Don’t you suppose that the rise in 
stocks the other day brought as much joy to the hearts of the 
brokers who were on the winning side as:a rise in the popularity of 
his books ever brought to the heart of an author? The s pecula- 
tor in stocks ‘ follows his chosen pursuit’ as much as the author, 
and if one may judge by his appearance and manner, he gets quite 
as much solid comfort out of it. Literary people are apt to think 
themselves an envied class, and they are so, in a degree. The suc- 
cessful author is envied by the unsuccessful author; but I don’t 
believe that the author, successful or unsuccessful, is envied by the 
speculator. Never having felt the joys of authorship, the latter 
can hardly be expected to envy one who has, while we all, when 
we hear of the man who made a hundred thousand dollars in an 


hour by a rise in stocks, feel a momentary pang of envy, if not a 
lasting one. 





‘IN A RECENT Cr###c,’ writes Franc, ‘I read with deep regret that 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis had departed for the “ wild and lanate 
West.” My regret was caused not so much by a sense of personal 
loss—for I have not the pleasure of his acquaintance,—nor did I 
feel that literature was to suffer depletion by his absence, the pos- 
tal service still being extant. What I did fear were the nameless 
horrors evoked by that strange word “lanate.” I had watched the 
flight of this young genius with that pride which one American 
must ever feel in the success of another; and now to know that he 
was to become a victim of that region which has already swallowed 
up so many of the brave—to say nothing of the Fair—was an 
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added sting. I pictured him in the grasp of a treacherous mon- 
ster—for I was sure the lanate was a new species of beast, against 
which the effete civilization of the East would avail nothing. I 
haunted the Zodlogical Gardens, hoping to see a tame specimen ; 
for certainty, no matter how cruel, was preferable to doubt. I 
studied Natural History, I read books of interminable travels, all 
to no any ome I hesitated to seek sympathy or advice; I was 
afraid to be thought romantic,—afraid that I might be told ‘ What 
to you are the perils of Mr. Davis? Look at the stranger in your 
gates, the typhus Russian.’ But no matter how strong-minded one 
may be, there is always the dumb friend. Mine is “ Webster’s 
Unabridged ”; to that friend I turned in the extremity of my woe, 
and learned the mortifying truth that lanate was only an elegant 
way of saying “ woolly,” —that it was no quadruped, biped or cen- 
tipede; that it was no intoxicating drug or cyclone; in short 
that my fears were groundless. To blunder is human, but to hide 
one’s blunder when perhaps a kindred soul might be saved is in- 


human. Perhaps my frank avowal may be balm to some heart 
wounded like mine.’ 





‘I AM DELIGHTED with this new University,’ writes one of the 
professors at Leland Stanford, Jr.,‘and what especially pleases me 
is that it is not science only, but literature too, that is giving its tone 
to the place. More than one-fourth of the five hundred students 
have elected English literature as their major study—a pretty stiff 
four years’ course, by the way; and Dr. Jordan seems inclined to 
help the literary departments as much as possible. I know it is 
the opinion in the East that the University is only a large school of 
technology, but this is an error, I canassure you. Certainly litera- 
ture and language have got the lion’s share of the students, who 
appear to me to be a very intelligent set of young men and women 
—whereof the most convincing evidence is that The Crztzc in the 
Library is always well-thumbed !’ 





IT HAD BEEN HOPED that Mr. Lowell would make the Wash- 
ington Birthday address on some eminent American, for the an- 
nual delivery of which one of the founders of the Brooklyn Institute 

rovided in his will. Death having frustrated this expectation, 

r. George William Curtis was called upon to be the orator this 
year ; and, according to announcement made months ago, his sub- 
ject was James Russell Lowell, whose seventy-third birthday was 
coincident with Washington’s 160th. It is praise enough to say 
that Mr. Curtis’s oration was worthy both of its author and its 
theme. Circumstances made it eminently fitting that Lowell’s 
should be the illustrious name set apart for celebration on the day 
in question, and Mr. Curtis’s pre-eminence as a public speaker, to- 
gether with his lifelong intimacy with Mr. Lowell, made it inevitable 
that he should be the chosen celebrant. The day was worthily 
honored at Ann Arbor, also, where ex-President Cleveland ad- 
dressed some two thousand students at the University of Michigan 
on ‘ Sentiment in our National Life,’ pointing out that the beginning 
of a public sentiment looking to the formation of the Union is 
clearly traceable to Washington's efforts. Lowell's birthday (the 
first which he himself had failed to celebrate) was commemorated 
by a musical service at Appleton Chapel, Cambridge, Mass.; and 
the Cambridge 7rzbune devoted its current issue to the memory of 
the poet-patriot, printing amongst other tributes a long letter from 
Dr. Holmes and briefer ones from the Rev. Drs. Andrew P. Peabody 
and Alexander McKenzie. Dr. Peabody very aptly said :—‘Asa 
lesson-hearer or a taskmaster, Mr. Lowell would have been in- 
ferior to the most obscure village teacher; as an educator, he was 
among the foremost of his time, or of any time.’ 





The Creative Faculty in Women 
IN HER ESSAY of Nov. 29, Miss Seawell said that the lines 
of Sappho that have come down to us ‘could easily be sur- 
passed, and have very often been surpassed, by Miss Edith 
Thomas or Miss Helen Gray Cone.’ One of those highly 
gifted young ladies, abashed by the suggestion, sent us a 
modest and graceful ‘Invocation’ to the ‘chantress of the 
Evening Star,’ in which the ‘ invidious comparison ’ was duly 
deplored; but on second thoughts she decided that such a 
disclaimer might argue too acute a consciousness of self, and 
so withdrew it from publication and substituted the follow- 
ing :— 
: WORLD-WIDE FAME 
Voices of genii through the wide air ran 
(Who knoweth, ‘if in pity or in mirth ?)— 
‘See what vain-glory marks the ways of man ! 
This had some honor in his native earth ; 
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But not the nearest planet knew his name, 
And few of us can tell from whence he came— 
Yet the nude soul still boasts of world-wide fame !’ 
EDITH M. THOMAS. 
Miss Seawell has nearly finished a new book—‘ Paul 

Jones: An Historical Romance,’—the most considerable 
work of the kind she has yet undertaken. Already she has 
had several offers for the right to publish it, both in bodk- 
form and as a serial. Paul Jones is her favorite hero, and 
it is a matter of regret to her patriotic mind that his» ashes 
should repose in alien soil. Perhapsher romantic biography 
may stimulate such an interest in his personality as will 
lead to the bringing of his remains from France to America. 
Miss Seawell’s next book for boys will be devoted to Decatur, 
and the struggle with the Algerine pirates, etc. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


May I be permitted to ask one question of Miss Seawell regard- 
ing her announcement that women have no creative ability? 
Namely, Has the time come yet for her, or anyone, to sit in judg- 
ment upon that point? Is it fair, to-day, to take the results of 
women's work, representing the education of only a generation or 
two, and compare it with what men have done, with their inherit- 
ance of opportunity, ever since the world began and say it is 

roven that women have no creative ability? Certainly the iso- 

ted cases which have been bropght forward, even if Miss Sea- 
well grants them to be exceptions, do not prove that women have 
creative ability as a whole. 

Rubinstein, in his little volume just published, ‘ Conversations 
upon Music,’ says :—‘ It is an error altogether in music, to say, e 
created the opera, 4e the symphony, 4e the string quartette, Ze the 
sonata, etc.,and soon. Everything has its origin in many, and 
little by little; then one always ap who accomplishes the 
most beautiful in that particular form, and at once becomes the 
bearer of its name.’ Is not the same true of all arts? And, as 
applied to women, has that ‘ origin in #amny’ which ‘ little by little’ 

all prepare the way for that o”e who is to accomplish something 
beautiful enough to bear the name forever after of Aer creation, — 
has it, I ask, long enough, been an accomplished fact, through 
generations of scientifically educated women, to warrant our de- 
ciding to-day whether or no creative power exists in women? 
Would not one or even two hundred years from now be soon 
enough to positively settle the question? I heard one of the most 
famous living painters say of a young girl’s work, not even know- 
ing at the time that it was by a female, that it seemed to him to 
promise more than the work of almost any man he had ever 
seen. Isn’t the promise contained in women’s work thus far all 
we may justly give an opinion upon? And doesn’t the promise 
of the past ten years contain some startling cases and a wonderful 
average? F, J. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


To at least one reader of The Critic, Miss Seawell’s much- 
vituperated article was the source of several moments of pure de- 
light. It is not often that the everlasting woman question is 
treated with so much force and honesty by a woman, and the can- 
did expression of the same opinions by a man is termed prejudice. 
Thus it happens that but little importance is attached to the 
discussion until the occasional Alice Bodington, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, or Molly Elliot Seawell steps to the front and, with the 
feminine intrepidity which, once aroused, knows no control, takes 
up arms and opens fire against her sex and the popular side of a 
ae question. 

There are few women who deep down in the mysterious depths 
of their hearts do not believe that Miss Seawell’s position is cor- 
rectly taken, but there are fewer still (shame to the boasted virtue 
of woman !) who have the courage to advocate that doctrine. The 
majority deem it better policy not to make so great a concession to 
husbands and brothers, who already are inclined to be overbearing 
and unwise in their own conceit. They agree with Mr. Howells’s 
heroine, that ‘ discipline in the family must be maintained.’ 

It is not without some bitterness and a conscious struggle with 
pride, that a woman acknowledges, even to herself, that she has 
no creative power, and the public proclamation of that theory, as a 
matter of course, precipitated an avalanche of censure and scorn. 
In the case of Miss Seawell’s paper, however, her critics seem not 
to have read it with much care, nor thought very seriously, nor 
written very honestly, about it. In their indignation they have for- 
gotten to strike out from the shoulder and overthrow her position 
with sturdy blows of argument, but instead have caught up what- 
ever missiles they chanced to have at hand and hurled them with 
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mong has case: but very little effect upon Miss Seawell’s logic 

hey have attacked her, instead of refuting her oo 

uer says that ‘women are capable of very great tal- 
ent, but never of genius,’ because their minds are essentially sub- 
jective—receptive but not creative. Whenever the statement is 
made, that in every art and profession the names of men head the 
list for several inches, the ameliorators of the condition of women 
always cry out—promptly and mistakenly—‘ George Eliot!’ They 
then proceed to give the names of a few isolated women of whom, 
usually, one never heard before, or whose exceptional intellectual 
excellence, at the best, has been good only in comparison with 
what their inferior sisters have done, not in comparison with what 
men have accomplished in the same line. George Eliot, the as- 
sailant’s pillar of hope, and the one woman whose gifts even ap- 
proached genius, was only a novelist (we are acquainted, of course, 
with her essays and poems); and does any one consider the novel 
the highest form of literature? She did introduce a new fashion 
in novel-writing : the psychological novel acknowledges her as its 
parent; but she did not invent psychology nor mental analysis. 
She created nothing. She merely applied philosophy to art, and 
the power to apply and make profitable use of man’s discoveries 
and contrivances has always been, pre-eminently, a feminine gift. 
The masterly logic, keen penetration, clear reason and vigorous 
expression, that made Napoleon quail before Mme. de Stael, would 
not have been phenomenal in a man, but even uncreative intellect 
in a woman causes her to be regarded as a freak. Had any man 
‘topped’ Miss Fawcett as senior wrangler, the press, from the end 
of one hemisphere to the other, would not have rung with his 
name. 

The unreasonableness of Miss Seawell’s assailants is shown in 
the fact that the point they endeavor to controvert is, not that wo- 
men have nocreative faculty, but the old shopworn idea that women 
are intellectually inferior to men—a point which Miss Seawell dis- 
cusses only incidentally. Originality or creative power is but one 
faculty of the mind, and its absence or presence alone would nec- 
essarily argue neither superiority in the one sex nor inferiority in 
the other, That may be as distinctly a masculine quality as the 
hirsute adornment of the face, and may simply demonstrate an-in- 
tellectual difference in the sexes without drawing an odious com- 
parison. Surely it is more natural and desirable that the minds of 
men and women should be complementary rather than identical. 
Who pauses to discuss the relative importance of the hammer and 
the nail; they differ in every particular, but the one is useless 
without the other. There are men and women interdependent upon 
each other, endowed with correlative faculties, upon the proper de- 
velopment of which depends the welfare, not of either sex, but of 
the human race. In intellect, woman may or may not be equal, 
equivalent (whatever one chooses to call it) to man, but the dis- 
cussion of that point will forever be productive only of endless 
controversy and ineffectual quibbling over words. And, after all, 
that point is of no importance. But to ascertain the potential 
qualities of mind, emotional, intellectual or moral, in both men 
and women, is of the gravest importance, and it should be the ef- 
fort of every student of human nature to carry on this investiga- 
tion, earnestly and honestly, without prejudice, jealousy or bias. 

If Miss Seawell began with the negative side of the question, no 
odium should be attached to that. She is one among many who 
are searching for the truth, and those who most severely criticise 
her would do better for their cause by listening to her side of the 
debate with patience, charity and courtesy, than by frantically heap- 
ing denunciation without argument upon an honest writer. 

MINNEAPOLIS, 


George Pellew 


Mr. GEorGE PELLEw, a young author whose writings 
gave promise of a distinguished career, was found dead*in 
the area of the house at 70 West Thirty-third Street, early on 
Thursday morning, Feb. 18. He was in evening dress, and 
had fallen and fractured his skull the previous night on his 
way home to the Alpine apartment-house at Broadway and 
Thirty-third Street. Mr. Pellew’s work was not unknown 
to the readers of this paper, though only one of his articles 
had borne his signature—a review of ‘Ten Years of Ameri- 
can Literature,’ printed on Jan. 17, 1891, Zhe Critic’s tenth 
anniversary. The criticism of the Riverside Edition of Mr. 
Lowell’s works a year ago was his also ; and a very interest- 
ing review of the Life of the Right Hon. Arthur M. Kav- 
anagh—that extraordinary Irishman who, born without legs 
and arms, achieved distinction both as a horseman and a 
politician. Mr. Pellew first attracted the attention of literary 
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folk ten years or more ago, while still at Harvard, by a 
monograph on the novels of Jane Austen. He was a great- 
grandson of the first John Jay, his father having married, 
successively, two sisters of the present bearer of that name. 
The following account of Mr. Pellew’s brief life, in which he 
had laid up an unuswal store of information, appeared in 
The Sun of Feb. 19:— 


Mr. Pellew was the oldest son of Henry E. Pellew, who is a 
cousin of Viscount Exmouth and brother-in-law, as well as 
cousin, of the present Viscount Sidmouth. His mother was a sis- 
ter of ape He was born in England, the country of his 
father, in 1860, and was educated in this country, first at St. Paul’s 
school, Concord, and later at Cambridge. He was graduated at 
Harvard in 1880, and three years later took his degree at the Har- 
vard Law School, and was admitted to the Suffolk bar. He re- 
moved to this city about five years ago, and was admitted to the 
New York bar, but soon turned his attention to literature. When 
in college he was an editor of the Advocate, and wrote the Pud- 
ding poem and his class ode. In 1887 he travelled extensively in 
Ireland, and on his return published a book, ‘In Castle and Cabin,’ 
which was widely read and favorably commented on both in this 
country and in England. It was warmly reviewed in several Eng- 
lish magazines, in one instance by the well-known statesman, John 
Morley. In 1890 he contributed to the ‘American Statesman 
Series’ a life of Chief-Justice Jay, his maternal great-grandfather. 
Mr. Pellew was for some time the New York correspondent of the 
Boston 7ranscript. About fifteen months ago he became a member 
of the editorial staff of Zhe Suna. He was also known as a 
magazine writer, and contributed many articles to The Critic. 
*. * * He belonged to the University Club and the Players’ 
Club, and was a member of the Tammany General Commit- 
tee. Admiral Pellew, the first Viscount Exmouth, received his 
title for his successful attack on Algiers in 1816, Mr. Pellew was 
also t-grandson of Henry Addington, the first Viscount Sid- 
mouth, who was Prime Minister of England. 


‘From The Sun, again, we quote the closing paragraphs of 
a communication written on the day of Mr. Pellew’s 
death:— 


He was fond of historical work, but it seemed to his friends that 
his best gift was a clear-sighted, direct, and authentic literary judg- 
ment, which made him a critic of unusual breadth and discern- 
ment. Many will recall his signed article in THe Critic, not lon 
ago, which reviewed the American literature of.a decade in a rapi 
but most judicial manner. His judgments were illuminating, and 
you realized that what seemed to be a hasty task was aE the 
expression of a mind full to overflowing with mature reflections. 
Not long after he wrote for the same paper an unsigned review of 
Lowell’s collected works, which put in small compass what must 
have seemed to fair-minded readers the very essence of Mr. Low- 
ell’s qualities in prose and poetry. 

He was continually surprising you with the range of his reading. 
When you had made up your mind that he was absorbed in a 
ern French literature, he would suddenly tell you of his study of 
the ancient Greek poets; the next day, perhaps, he would be ran- 
sacking the history of old New York. 

From his college days he was fond of writing verses, and of 
making metrical translations—especially of Dante, if we recall it 
aright. Only the other day he told his intimates of having three 
sonnets accepted by a popular magazine—‘ one of them on Death,’ 
he said, with a smile. 

To hear him talk et his best you need only express admiration 
for romantic fiction. Then he would launch at you with good- 
natured satire, and make royal fun of what he called ‘ fairy-tales 
for grown-up children.” He had great personal admiration for Mr. 
Howells and his literary creed of realism. His best praise seemed 
mg = to be for literature that was founded on scientific observa- 


Yesterday he was full of hope and interest in his work. Toa 
friendly greeting he said: ‘I feel first-rate. I did a good day’s 
work. I’ve got my pace.’ A few hours later he was dead. 

UNIVERSITY CLUB, Feb. 18. DROCH. 


On the day before his death, a check had been sent to 
him from The Cosmopolitan, Mr. Howells having just accepted 
‘three noble sonnets ’ of his for that magazine, to which he 
will probably contributé a critical estimate of the author’s 
work, of which he is a great admirer. It is intended to prepare 


a selection of Mr. Pellew’s poems and essays for publication 
in book form. 
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The. Fine Arts 


The Woman’s Art Club 
THE WOMAN’'s ART CLUB of New York makes a good show 
of paintings in oils, pastels and water-colors at its third annual ex- 
hibition at 9 West roth Street. Among theoil-paintings are many 
‘ood studies of heads. A peasant girl knitting, ‘In Holland,’ as 
the catalogue informs us, is by Emily Slade. E. Dallett and H. 
C. Pupke show two studies of the same young woman in black 
lace, both very A painting of two little girls playing at a 
tableaa of the Annunciation is catalogued as ‘A Masquerade’: 
the conception is excellent. The workmanship is gene 
in the water-colors and pastels than in the oil-paintings. ‘ Roses,’ 
in a glass vase, by Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, ‘ Tulips,’ by Esther 
Coffin, ‘Buttercups,’ by Emma Wright, and ‘A Window of Prim- 
roses’ (pastels), ‘b Clara W. Lathrop, show that the love for 
flowers and the ability to paint them go together. There are some 
remarkably good portraits among the pastels such.as a lady with 
a fan by L. Breslaw. A portrait of a lady in pink (water-colors) 
by M. Sargent Florence is particularly notable for clever handling 
and vivacious expression. 


ly better 





Art Notes 
AMONG the 156 paintings belonging to Mr. J. Abner Harper 
which were sold at Chickering Hall on Feb. 23-24 were a few 
good American.works, including examples of Abbey, Boynton, 
Inness and Picknell. Of foreign painters Cazin was.the best rep- 
resented in the collection, with half a dozen examples of his favorite 
twilight effects among sand-dunes and the half wild country near 
the sea. Of Lerolle there were three or four of his paintings of 
rustic life—a peasant girl knitting, laborers ‘ Returning Home’ 
and ‘ The Full Moon.’ Good examples of Ribot, Corot, Rousseau 
and Dupré also were present. This is the second collection that 

Mr. Harper has made and disposed of. 


—‘ I have seen M. Rodin’s rough model of the statue of Balzac, 
which is to be erected in Paris by public subscription,’ says a Paris 
correspondent of the London Author. ‘It promises a remarkable 
work of art. Balzac is represented in the monkish dressing-gown 
which he used to wear when writing, and which, it will be remem- 
bered, was always kept spotlessly white. The face is an excellent 
likeness, and the pose bespeaks the wonderful vitality and energy 
of the Goliath of the pen. Rodin is staking his great reputation 
on this work.’ 


—The large etching of John Lothrop Motley by Zilcken of the 
Hague is finished, and a limited number of proofs have reached 
the Keppel gallery, where an exhibition of mezzotints is to be seen. 
Zilcken obtained permission from the Queen of Holland to copy 
the portrait of Motley made in 1873, at her order, by Bisschop. 

—The large and valuable collection of paintings and Oriental 
and European art objects of the American Art Association is to be 
sold early in April, to settle the estate of the late R. Austin Rob- 
ertson. 





Miss Ingelow and Her Work 


MIss JEAN INGELOW, who lives with her brother at Kensing- 
ton, has given an interviewer for the London Woman's Herald 
some particulars of her career and work. In summer she sits in a 
beautiful conservatory, from the garden behind which a view is 
obtained of the grand old trees in Holland Park. When the winter 
comes Miss Ingelow retreats to the dining-room, ‘ where her writ- 
ng occupies her’some two or three hours in the morning, for ‘ she 
only writes when the spirit moves her.’ 

Miss Ingelow, who is a native of Lincolnshire, is the daughter of 
a banker. There were eleven childrea, and she was not esteemed 
the cleverest by any means. ‘ My favorite retreat,’ said the poetess, 
‘was a lofty room in the old house, where there was a low window 
which overlooked the river. The windows had the good old-fash- 
ioned shutters which folded back against the walls, I would open 
these shutters and write my verses and songs on them and fold 
them back again. My mother came in one day and discovered 
them ; many of them were transmitted to paper and preserved.’ 

It was Miss Ingelow’s brother who helped her to publish her 
first volume of poems. ‘He offered to contribute to have the MSS. 
printed, and my mother went with me to the publisher's (Mr. 
Longman). He was most kind, and took the matter up warmly. 
In the first year four editions of 1000 copies each were sold, and 
this first volume has been republished again and yet again, until it 
has reached its twenty-sixth edition.’ 

Miss Ingelow’s outspoken frankness on women’s rights seems to 
have rather s red the interviewer. ‘I don’t approve of them 
at all,’ said Miss Ingelow. ‘We cannot have rights and privileges, 
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and I prefer privil I have got on well without so-called 
rights bresbilee: I we tiade ke ark rights as we need, and 
we can do pretty well what we choose. We shall lose our priv- 
ileges when we demand ourrights by force.’ 





Notes 


THE ‘Fiction, Fact and Fancy Series’ is announced by Messrs. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. It will be composed of neatly-bound 
and attractive little volumes of fiction, essays, monographs, cor- 
respondence and poetry, chiefly by American authors. The series 
will be edited by Mr. Arthur Stedman, and will be published at 
regular intervals and at popular prices. The increasing demand 
for books by Mark Twain at such prices has led the editor to issue 
some of Mr. Clemens’s most entertaining sketches as the first 
number of this series, with the title ‘ Merry Tales by Mark Twain.’ 
For the second number Mr. Poultney Bigelow has been asked to 
gather in book-form his various articles on ‘ The German Emperor 
and His Eastern Neighbors.’ Interesting personal notes of his old 
playmate’s boyhood and education are given, together with a de- 
scription of the Emperor’s army, his course and policy since ac- 
cession, and the condition of affairs on the Russian and Roumanian 
frontiers. All these facts have been obtained by personal observa- 
tion. The author having for the first time consented that a selec- 
tion from ‘ Leaves of Grass’ should be made for ange? sale, No. 
3 of the series will be ‘Selected Poems from Walt Whitman,’ 
chosen and arranged by Mr. Stedman, to whom the old poet has 
given permission to exercise his own preference among the former's 

tical fancies. The fourth volume,y‘ Don Finimondone : Calabrian 
Sketches,” will introduce to the public for the first time in book- 
form Mrs. Elisabeth Cavazza, a native and resident of Portland, 
Me., long interested in Italian matters. 


—‘Type-Writing and Business Correspondence,’ by O. R. Pal- 
mer, announced by J. B. Lippincott Co., is a thorough compen- 
dium, divided into sections giving sample business-letters repre- 
senting widely-different trades. ‘Corinthia Marazion,’ b cil 
Griffith, author of ‘ Victory Dean,’ etc., soon to be published in the 
Lippincott Series, presents a picture of life in a country town. 
‘The Idealist,’ by Henry T. King, is just coming from the same 
press. 

—Mr. Leslie Stephen has written to the London Zzmes to pro- 
pose that a fund be raised for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to James Russell Lowell in Westminster Abbey. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish on March 5 ‘A Golden 
Gossip,’ another ‘ neighborhood’ story, by Mrs, A. D. T. Whitney ; 
‘ Equatorial America’ (St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbadoes and 
the Principal Capitals of South America), by Maturin M. Ballou ; 
‘The Rationale of Mesmerism,’ by A. P. Sinnett ; ‘ Roger Hunt,’ 
a novel, by Celia P. Woolley ; and the Speeches of Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

—The scene of Mr. Howells’s new novel, ‘The World of 
Chance,’ is New York City ; the hero is a young literary aspirant 
who goes to the metropolis with the manuscript of his first novel 
under his arm. The opening chapters will appear in the March 
Harper's. 

—Harper & Bros. announce as immediately forthcoming ‘ Selec- 
tions from Lucian,’ translated by Emily James Smith; ‘ Lord 
Palmerston,’ by the Marquis of Lorne; ‘ Roweny in Boston,’ by 
Maria Louise Pool; ‘That Angelic Woman,’ by James M. Lud- 
low; ‘In the Vestibule Limited,’ by Brander Matthews; and the 
eighth number of the Franklin Square Song Collection. They 
have also ready a revised edition of Creasy’s ‘Fifteen Decisive 
Battles,’ and a new edition of William Black’s ‘ Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton.’ 

— Scribner's Magazine is now published in London by Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 

—We have seen the new cover in which, henceforth, The Book- 
buyer is to appear. It represents a laurel-wreathed woman in 
Greek dress, seated on a high-backed settee of classical design, 
with her arms resting on two large open volumes, one on each 
side of her, and smaller books scattered around her sandaled feet. 
The back nd is of foliage, against which the title stands out in 
high relief on a frieze of open volumes. The thing was designed 
by Will H. Low, and is one of the prettiest covers we have seen. 
It will be printed on dark-gray paper. 


—Mr. Ward McAllister is said to have been asked by Chicago 
publishers to write a book on New York social life and ‘set his 
own price.’ The prevailing rumor that Mr. McAllister made 
$100,000 out of ‘Society as I have Found It’ is incorrect. Mr. 
McAllister is quoted by the 7¢mes as saying that he cleared ex- 
actly $3750. 
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— The opening chapters of a new story by Mr. Hardy, ‘ The 
Pursuit of the Well-Beloved,’ will shortly appear in 7he ///ustrated 
London News. 

—Messrs. Appleton have brought out this week a revised edi- 
tion of Herbert Spencer's ‘Social Statics.” The volume includes 
also ‘The Man versus the State,’ a series of essays and political 
tendencies heretofore published separately. Mr. Spencer has not 
disdained, it séems, to secure an American copyright for his new 
volume. 

—Mrs. de Mattos, a first cousin of Robert Louis Stevenson, is 
said to be the author of ‘ Through the Red-Litten Windows,’ is- 
sued in the Pseudonyme Library over the pen-name of Theodor 


’ Hertz-Garten. 


—As its annual election (or rather re-election) last week, the 
Grolier Club added the name of Mr. George William Curtis to 
that of its honorary members. The only other name on the list is 
that of Prof. Andrew F. West of Princeton. Only one honorary 
member can be elected in a year. 


—Bangs & Co. will put up at auction on Monday the first part 
of the library of Mr. T. V. Holbrow of this city. The sale A the 
2385 lots will extend over all the afternoons of the week. 


—A. D. F. {Randolph & Co. will publish immediately ‘The 
Early Religion of Israel,’ by Prof. Robertson of Glasgow; ‘ The 
Life Beyond,’ by George Hepworth ; ‘A Girl’s Winter in India,’ by 
Ma horn Carpenter ; ‘ The Well-Spring of Immorality,’ a story 
of Mission Life in India; and ‘ The New Life, by Andrew Murray. 


— A ‘special’ from San Francisco to the 7rzbune says :— 

Joaquin Miller, according to trustworthy information from San Diego, 
has renounced the world and sought .a lodge in the mountains back of 
the city, where he will not be disturbed. e swore before he left town 
for his mountain retreat that he did not want to see any of the human 
kind again. He arrived in San Diego recently in deep digress He 
told his friends that he felt deeply disgraced by the shame of his son’s 
sentence to three years in San Quentia for stage robbery, 

—‘ Hedda Gabler’ was first seen in this country on Feb. 17 at 
the Amberg Theatre, where it was played by a German company. 


—Mr. Richard Mansfield produced, at’ the Garden Theatre on 
Tuesday night, a sketchy four-act piece made up of mixed ele- 
ments, but with the farcical spirit predominating. Itis called ‘Ten 
Thousand a Year,’ and is founded on Samuel Warren’s famous 
novel of that name. 


—The Aldine Club will hold its next entertainment on Monday 
evening. Like the last, it will be open to the ladies of members’ 
families, but unlike many of its predecessors, it will take the form 
of a musical entertainment. The program is not complete as yet 
but it is already announced that a double quartet from the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club will sing, that Miss Von Stosch will ren- 
der violin selections, that Mr. Huss, the pianist, will favor the Club, 
and that Messrs. Krehbiel, Henderson, and Finck, the musical 
critics of the Zrzbune, Times and Evening Post, respectively, will 
deliver short talks on musical topics. 


—Mrs, Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh has ‘ condensed and arranged 
Browning's ‘ The Ring and the Book,’ and will read the poem at 
the Berkeley Lyceum on March 3, 7, 10, 14, 17 and 21, beginning 
each afternoon at 3 o’clock, 

—On Feb. 22 Miss Hapgood (9 East 23d Street) had received 
$2850.03 for her Tolstoi Fund, for the relief of the starving Rus- 
sians. 

—‘In The Critic of Feb. 13,’ writes C. R. V. of Peoria, IIl., ‘it 
is s atated that the Order of Cincinnati was made hereditary “ ac- 
cording to primogeniture.” This is really a mistake. The Society 
was organized upon the plan of thus perpetuating itself, but it 
made such a veritable howl amongst the radical republicans of 
that day, that Gen. Washington at the first annual meeting per- 
suaded the leaders to abandon the objectionable plan. Fiske’s 
“ Critical Period of American History” is my authority for this 
statement. In speaking of Prof. Sumner’s great work on Robert 
Morris, the Lounger states that Morris died in a debtor's prison. 
If he will consult Prof. Sumner’s book or ‘‘ Appleton’s Cyclopaedia 
of American Biography,” he will find that Robert Morris was in 
prison for debt nearly four years, but lived several years after being 
set at liberty.’ 

—Mr. W. R. Benjamin of The Collector, 28 West 23d Street, 
asks us to say that it was not he who issued the catalogue of the 
late Miss Mary L. Booth’s collection of autographs, referred to in 
our issue of Feb. 6 under the heading ‘ Characteristic Specimens.’ 
As we said at the time, it was Mr. W. Z. Benjamin. 


—Alexander Kielland, the Norwegian poet, was appointed 
Mayor of Stavanger, Norway, a few weeks ago. 
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—The dedication of the new lib 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie at a cost of 
in the presence of a large audience. 
building is the finest in the town. 


—Mr. Bell, of George Bell & Son, having been quoted as saying 
that International Copyright may ‘ reform American spelling,’ the 
Boston publishers have been interviewed on the subject, and have 
pooh-poohed the idea that such reform is either necessary or likely 
to be made. Mr. Bell’s words are given as follows :— 

The American nation have not been happy in their attempts to form 
a phonetic spelling. Their system is not a good one, English pub- 
lishers who have books worth copyrighting in the United States will 
have them set up by their agents there with the English spelling and 
construction, and this may act as a leaven in the lump of Americanism. 

—Referring to our contradiction of his statement that the new 
copyright law seemed to have raised the ao of books in America, 
Mr. Charles Welsh of the firm of Griffith, Farran & Co., the Lon- 
don publishers, writes :—‘I notice your remarks upon my view of 
some of the results of International Copyright. What you say 
seems to me rather to confirm my impression ; instead of “ David 
Grieve” being published at ten or fifteen cents, it is published at a 
dollar, and experience shows that there is not likely to be a larger 
quantity sold of a dollar book than of a ten-cent one. Again, I 
take it that it is not likely that the price of “‘ David Grieve ” will 
be reduced in America; on the other hand, here it will rapidly go 
through the 31s. 6¢., 6s. and 3s. 6d. stages, until it reaches the 2s. 
form, when it will find its place upon the railway bookstalls.’ 

—Mr. William E. Foster of Providence has reprinted from the 
December Library Fournal his thoughttul paper on ‘ Public Sup- 
port of Public Libraries,’ read before the American Library Asso- 
ciation at San Francisco, in October last. 


—Under the title of The Long rterly (so named from its 
shape) Mr Elliot Stock will hereafter publish every three months 
a new novel, printed on tinted ee and sold at half-a-crown. 
The first number will be entitled ‘Until My Lord Returns,’ the 
author being Admiral Hinton. 


—Col. Albert A. Pope, as President of the Pope M’f'g Co., of- 
fers $10,000 worth of bicycles as prizes for the boys and youn 
men who write the best essays on any phase of the subject ‘ G 
Roads.’ 

—A reader sends us word that the Princess Engalitcheff, refer- 
red to by our Boston correspondent last weed, is neither a Rus- 
sian nor a representative of the Russian aristocracy, but the daugh- 
ter of a German-Pole of Dantzig. 

—lIt will interest the admirers of ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’ 
The Atheneum thinks, to know that the opening incident, which 
some critics denounced as unnatural, took place under Mr. Hardy’s 
eyes. ‘He was standing at the corner of a street in a small town 
in Dorsetshire when a tipsy man staggered ast, saying, “I’ve got 
a great family vault over at .” Mr. Hardy’s curiosity was 
roused, and he found that the statement was true. He represented 
one of our oldest Norman families. The admirable novel which 
is now delighting the public grew up from this incident, supple- 
mented by other facts. 


—Mr. Joseph Edmund Collins, who came from Cannda in 1886, 
to edit he Bboch, died on Tuesday at a hospital in West 11th 
Street, this city. He was born in Nova Scotia, in 1853; was a 
duate of King’s College, Windsor; and wrote the ‘ Life and 
imes of Sir John MacDonald’ and ‘ Canada under Lord Lorne.’ 
He resigned his editorial position in 1887, and had since done mis- 
cellaneous literary work. He was aman of strong individuality and 
considerable ability. 

—The death is announced of Mr. J. K. Stephen, ‘a brilliant 
talker and a man of many capabilities,’ whose ‘Lapsus Calami’ 
contained so many clever verses of a Calverleyan cast as to beget 
a hope of good things to come, which was hardly met in the 
author’s second book, ‘Quo Musa Tendis.’ The most familiar 
lines in Mr. Stephen’s ‘ Lapsus Calami’ were those in which he 
described his vision of - 

a muzzled stripling 
Mute beside a muzzled bore, 
When the Rudyards cease from kipling 
And the Haggards ride no more. 


— Mr. C A. Fyffe, the historian of modern Europe, died Mon- 
day, his death being attributed to the mental and physical depres- 
sion from which he suffered as a consequence of an odious charge 
brought against him about a year ago, and the attempt at suicide 
he made on April 17. He was brought to court in an ambu- 
lance, and the trial had to be pemporaey postponed, owing to his 
weak condition. In July the London Grand Jury declared that no 
bill should be found against him. 
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—The late Dr. John Gilmary Shea, the Roman Catholic historian 
and editor of The Catholic News, who died on Monday, was born 
in this city on July 22, 1824, his father, Joseph Shea, being the 
Principal of Columbia College. In 1860 he published the first of 
a series of fifteen volumes of grammars and dictionaries of Indian 
lan; es. The articles on Indian tribes in ‘Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pe were written by Dr. Shea. In 1857 he printed the first of 
a series of twenty-six small volumes, from early manuscripts, chiefly 
relating to missions. Observing the very bad condition of the text 
of Roman Catholic Bibles, he finally, with the concurremce of Car- 
dinal McCloskey, reprinted the original of Challoner’s Bible of 1740, 
comparing the text three times with the Vulgate. Among his 
other works, which amaze one by their number, are a ‘ History of 
the Catholic Missions among the Indian Tribes of the United 
States,’ ‘Early Voyages Up and Down the Mississippi,’ ‘ Life of 
Pius 1X.,’ ‘ Catholic Churches in New York City’ and ‘ Hierarchy 
of the Catholic Church in the United States.’ Four volumes of 
his ‘History of the Catholic Church in the United States’ have 
been published, and the fifth and last is ready for the printer. Dr. 
Shea leaves a large and valuable library, especially rich in Indian 
lingistics and early and rare editions of books about the early his- 
tory of America, besides many unique manuscripts. 


The Free Parliament 
[Ali communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tin. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
vensence of reference. | 
: QUESTIONS 
1649.—Where can I find a skit against homceopathy, written by the 
first Bishop Doane, called ‘ A Recipe for a Summer Drink’? The fol- 
lowing are parts of it :— 
Take a little rum 
(The less you take the better) 
Pour it in the lakes 
Of Wener or of Wetter. 
* * * * 
Every now and then 
Take a drop in water : 
You'll be better soon, 
Or at least you oughter. 
It was printed about forty years ago. 


PHILADELPHIA. j. B. 


[Bishop Doane of Albany, to whom we referred this inquiry, writes:— 
‘I greatly wish I could answer your question. In some strange way 
these verses of my father’s have missed reprinting, and I have never been 
able to find a full and correct copy of them. They appeared in alittle 
peer nag written by somebody in Philadelphia against the homeepathic 
system,’ 


Publications Received 
RECEIPT of new dications is ack ledged in this col: Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
eiven the publication is issued in New York.) 
Anderson, L. Among Typhoons and Pirate Craft. $z.75. 
Bell, M. Was She Wife, or Widow? 
Browne, Sir T. Religio Medici. per D. L. Roberts. 5c. 
uckley, A. B. Moral Teachings of Science. _ 
Bullen, A. i. Lyrics from Elizabethan Dramatists. $1.50. 
Cowperthwait J: H. Money, Silver and Finance. 
Daly, J. B. The Dawn of Radicalism. $x. 
Day, L. F. Nature in Ornament. $4.50, 
Defoe’s Minor Novels. Ed. — Saintsbury. §$r. 
Bois, H.P. Four Private Libraries of New York. 
Fowler, W. W. Julius Cesar. 
H. The Chalcedonian Decree. $r.50. 
Feet ee Teacieh Pon Acti ot To-day. $e0 
r, C. G. ish Pen ° Y. % 
Herric R. Poems. Ed. by A. Pollard. 2vols. $3.50. 
Hume, F. 5 


n, F. G. 

Jerrad, W. Michael Faraday. 7sc. é 
les, E.R. The ape! of the Spiritual. 

Le Gallienne, R. Book-Bills of Narcissus. $2. 

Loch, C. S., etc. General Booth’s Scheme. §$r. 

M: . It Happened Yesterday. 

Moffatt’s Geography of America and the Ocean. Ed. by T. P: 


Lon 
Papus. The Tarot ofthe Bohemians. $3. Cc 
Pierson, E. de L. A. Rarasin be Soule. 

Pollard, E.F. Florence Ni sy 75¢. 

Prince, J. T. Methods in the Schools of Germany. $1. __ Bos: 
Rogers, J. E. T. Industrial and Commercial History 


le, R._Di of E nist Sresapaaet Be 
Soule, R. ictior i onymes. 25. 
Spencer, H. Social tation, and The Man vs. the State. 
Sa oe 
aylor, J. T. e Optics ot . $x. 
The iet, A. Jules Bastien- oat His Art. $3.50. 
Trent, W. P. illiam Gilmore Simms. $1.25. 
White, A. The Destitute Alien in Great Britain. $1. 
Wilkinson, J. F. Pensions and Pauperi 1s. 
Want ies an ohen fasenen, , 6a. wane & So 
ren, J. oughts of a Lazy Girl. sc. av ‘ 
Blomfield, R., and Thomas, F. 1. The Formal Garden in England. r #4 





Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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» Macmillan & Co. 
Chas. 
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Chas. 
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The National Conservatory of Music 
OF AMERICA, _ 











126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





OFFICERS: 
Mrs. JEANNETTE M. THURBER, President. Hon. HENRY W. CANNON, Treasurer. 


CHAS. INSLEE PARDEE, A.M., Secretary. 





To AMERICAN COMPOSERS AND AUTHORS: 


The National Conservatory of Music.of America, desirous of emphasizing the engagement of Dr, Antonin 
Dvorak as its Director by a special endeavor to give an additional impulse to the advancement of music in the 
United States, proposes to award prizes for the best Grand or Comic Opera (Opera Comique), for the best 
Libretto for a Grand or Comic Opera (Opera Comique), for the best Piano or Violin Concerto, and for the best 
Symphony, Oratorio and Suite, or Cantata, each and all of these works to be composed or written by composers 
and librettists born in the United States and not above thirty-five years of age. The prizes shall be as follows : 


SUBJECTS AND PRIZES. 


For the best Grand or Comic Opera (Opera Comique), words and music, SR - $1,000 
For the best Libretto for a Grand or Comic Opera (Opera Comique), - - - 500 
For the best Symphony, - : - - - 


-. ~ - - - 500 
For the best Oratorio, ° ° ~ ‘s - “ — P 500 
For the best Suite or Cantata, - 0 - - - - - : 300 
For the best Piano or Violin Concerto, - - - - - - - 200 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


1. Each work must be in manuscript form and absolutely new to the public. 

2. Its merits shall be passed upon by a special jury of five or more competent judges. 

3. The works to which the prizes shall be awarded shall be made known to the public under the auspices 
of the National Conservatory of Music of America, whose operatic conductors, vocalists, instrumentalists, choral 
forces, &c., insure an ensemble that must add largely to the effectiveness of the compositions. 

4. The National Conservatory of Music of America reserves the right to give three public performances 
of the works to which prizes shall be awarded ; these shall afterwards be the property of the composers and 
authors. 

5. Manuscripts shall be sent for examination, to the above address, between September tst and October 
15th, 1892. The award of prizes will be made on or about November 15th, 1892. 


THE JURIES. 


Grand Opera. Libretto. Oratorio and Cantata. 
. Antoni x i Dr. Antonin Dvorak. 
Mr. George W. Chadwick, Boston. Dr, Antonin Dvorak. Mr. Dudley Buck, Brooklyn. 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch, Boston. Mr, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Boston. Mr. William W. Gilchrist, Philadelphia, 
Signor Romualdo Sapio, New York. Mr. Elwyn A. Barron, Chicago. Mr. Benjamin J. Lang Boston, 


Herr Anton Seidl, New York. Mr. William L. Tomlins, Chicago. 


Mr. C, A. Bratter, New York. 
Mr, Henry A. Clapp, Boston. 
Mr. Eugene Field, Chicago. 

Mr. George P. Goodale, Detroit. 


Col. T. W. Higginson, Boston. 
Mr. M. G. Seckendorff, Washington. 


Symphony, Suite, Violin and 
Opera Comique. Piano Concertos. 


Dr. Antonin Dvorak. 


Dr. Antonin Dvorak. 
Signor Paolo Giorza, New York. 





Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein, New York. 
Herr Adolf Neuendorff, New York. 
Mr. Frank van der Stucken, New York. 












ET NT SOI ARR SN FT 


Mr, Edmund C. Stedman, New York. 
Mr. Benjamin Edward Woolf, Boston. 


Mr. William Winter, New York. 





Mr. Asger Hamerik, Baltimore. 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy, New York. 
Prof. John K. Paine, Boston. 

Mr. Xaver Scharwenka, New York 
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R. Geissler, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, 


Next to Astor Library, 


NEW YORK. 


> Goiw- ime 


Sete pay gethn appeate + 
QNGERED MBO LIFE 006-3 rind, 
ago 79 YOURS 


4% @00D MAN 
LEAVETH AN 


Designer and Worker in Wood, 
Stone, Marble, and Bronze 
for Church and House- 
hold purposes. 


Memorial Tablets 


IN MARBLE, STONE, AnD BRONZE. 


Foundation Tablets 


FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ETC. 


Monuments and Vaults 
In STONE, MARBLE, Anp GRANITE, 


SCULPTURES and MOSAICS. 
STAINED GLASS. 


Information and suggestions will be cheer- 
fully made on receipt of full particulars as to 


* article required. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


~- EDUCATIONAL. 





CHERMERHORN’S Tracuzrs’ AcENcy. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established, 185s. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford, Connecticut. 
OODSIDE eneee. For on. gon 
to $600. van ‘or Culture, 
Ba: Saar and health. Miss Sara J. Smirn, Prin- 
cipal. 





Lyme, Connecticut. 
LACK HALL } 0g weg A famil: ans epee. 
atory school for boys; highest rences from 
parents and from pas Fon of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 





New London, Connecticut. 

ELICATE AND BACKWARD BOYS. THIS 
School, for TzN such boys, is open all the year 
round. Delightful summer eg ‘Siaher home. 

Careful physical and mental ws by an experienced 
physician and teacher. . N. WitiiaMson. 





Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. Forty-four miles 
from New York. A Home School for Girls and 
Young Ladies. Number of 
limited ate ae Excellent advantages * : usic, 
Gymnasium. ~e 
= ds. Healthful Piiveaien, Careful 
Morais and Manners. Terms moderate. Send ie 
circular, 





Simsbury, Connecticut. 
AC LEAN SEMINARY. YOUNGLADIES. 
Location econ attractive, healthful. Col- 


lege — — Ba x. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 











Boston, Massachusetts. 
SCHOOL OF prise Slan "Spent Ger. 
EXPRESSION. ss kinds of Vocal and 1 Literary 
raining. 


Send for siadae Home Study Circular and an- 
nouncement of the PROVINCE OF EXPRESSION. 





Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC a 
ye gy | the Stevens — of Technol 


+. re-opens 
Pt for ¥ and Schools of f Science, i 
and Medicine. Tuition, $rs0 per year, or $50 per term. 





Lakewood, New Jersey. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Amon; 
the A thorough and attractive Schoo 
for Opens October rst. 


JAMES W. MOREY, Principal. 








NEW YORK. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building with modern im —_ Session 
begins Sept. 16, 1891. Send for 
E. S. Frisseg, DD. President. 





Newburgh, New York. 


Ta as. eres yooneggees | FOR 
LS. e twenty-sixt ear begin 
September 26th, tg 2 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6xst St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. rst. P; ion for the Columbia and the 
Harvard tions, and -_ wom- 


en. Dail es and practice in —— 
nastics, A. Banos and Mary B. F A 








New York City. 4 East 58th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1. 





New York City, 242 West Seventy-fourth St. 
OLLEGIATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Seat 
cal Business Courses. Primary 
Preparation for all —— for men an: Gene 
L. C. Mycarr, A. 
242 West Seventy-fourth ‘Street. 








Pine Plains, New York. 

EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 
S Plaivs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, _Select, 

thorough. Terms moderate. For > 


address, Rev. A. Matrices, A.M., Princi 








Concord, Massachusetts. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 25 boys p 
for college, — school business. the 
advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Ings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. JamEs 
S. GARLAND, Master. 





Worcester, Massachusetts. 

= -_ Pn vm en gn 
‘or Bove, .—Prepares for 

Harvard, etc. for Psi Bar 





Springfield, Massachusetts. 
SHBY p< aa or for bei na Be Ladies. Com- 
A plete College Preparatory course. Advanced 
courses in ex! and Literature. Winter term 
begins January >. 1ss DIXON, B.A. (Wellesley), 
Miss LILIAN DIXON, Principals. 








OHIO. 





Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASIICAL 
ScHoot = Younc Laprzs. _ Special — 
tages in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Ora 

tory, Physical and Culture. Fall term Cesins 
Sept. 24, 289t. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: Lawrence and Third Sts. 


ARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND CLASSI 
CaL Home anp Day mowed For YOUNG Danese. 
For sixteenth ‘annual catalogue, address G. K 
BaRTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 











Woodstock, Illinois. 
ODD SEMINARY. HOME ep 4 FOR 
pehbd from 8 to 16 years of age. 4 
o- department of manual training. fn te for cir- 
ar. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





Hanover, New Hampshire. 


HANDLER Scuoot or Science AND THE ARTS, 
anover, N. H. Ai the President, or 
Prof. E. R. RucGues. 





Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 43r5 Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScuHoon ror Twenty Girts. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 

Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken.in 

we years. Terms, $300a year, Address Mme. H. 

LERC. 





NEW JERSEY. 





Blairstown, New Jersey. 


LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. BOTH 
B es. John I. Blair Foundatien. English, 


ent, low rates. J. H. R, 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
=} ieneet Pegg EAA 5 year a 
t. 16th sexes. pares for 
any Callege *reething, or Business. French, 
Mass Art, Military Drill H. K. TRASK, 





Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE oe eye LADIES’ UR ARY ADMITS 
Smith, Wellesley assar, certificat 
Gnas from the Seminary Gouna. ame 


| ay ens sie, ond Mure, Heme care. Miss Eunice 





D. SEWALL, Principal. 





Asheville, North Carolina. 
INGHAM SCHOOL FOR nome. (Established 


in Ni ‘hth Octobe 
ist, abot, at ASHEVILLE, N.C Address, 
May. R. bmeanan, Supt., Asheville, N. -C. 





Mt. Carroll. Ili. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads” free. 
Send for one. 





Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
TT & SAL IMORE ore pynngs sod 
jar Winter course te 1st, 1892 
‘ath Send for a Geman, an olleed Te vip STREETT, 


LE FRANCAIS. 


French Monthly ly Magesion. An invaluable help to 
French students and teachers. Free sample Ad-. 
dress BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Sq., New fork. 
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MEMORIALS 
IN THE CHURCH AT EASTER TIDE. 


WE call attention to the fact that Easter is April 17th 

—we are now less than two monthsaway. To ex- 
ecute work of importance designs should be selected and 
work commenced at once. Photograph will be forwarded 
and designs arranged upon request for any proposed me- 
morials, We indicate a few of the important articles 
for the church of which we have many examples in stock 
which can be delivered immediately. 





THE LECTERN: 


In its angel, eagle or desk form is particularly appropriate. We 
have a large number of examples in bronze, antique brass, polished 
brass, oxidyzed silver, wrought iron, and combination of metals. 
Also lecterns in marble and mosaic. 


M 


IU ° OEE 


— 
- 
ums 
nd 
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THE FONT: 


A number of important examples in 
stock in black, white, light grey, dark 
grey, red, mauve and green marbles, 
caen stone, ophite and carved wood. 


tHE PULPIT: 


We have a number of examples in 
stock, but as the pulpit should be 
designed for its particular position, 
early consultation in regard to arrang- 
ing special designs is to be commended. 
We are making a number of important 
pulpits, to be delivered on Easter Day. 


EMBROIDERIES AND TEXTRALS: 


se wie ie ie Ett +t sie as i ae 


Fok Lenten and Easter cloths in correct churchly colors—‘ Angora tapestry,” ‘Cluny 


tapestry,” ‘“‘Rubais Velour,” broadcloths, windsor cloths, silk damasks, Roman damasks, 
linens, etc. 














Samples and prices sent on request. 





All the details necessary for personal work—galloons, embroidery silks, cartonne designs, etc. 
In stock a large variety of embroidered symbols texts, etc., ready for application. 


Send for our Illus- 

trated Handbooks & AMB 

on The Lectern, The 

Font, Phe Pulpit 5g CARMINE: STREET 
swt rancher: Wheat ESTABLISHED 1857 NEW YORK 
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Constant improvement has char- 
acterized the history of the Rem- 
ington Standard Typewriter. 
changes introduced into the 1892 


model represent the carefully tested 


The 


results of expert study of various 


The 
1892 Model 


points deemed capable of improve- 
ment. 


They present advantages in 


the quality of the work, and ease as 


of the 


well 


Remington 


is now 


on the market. 


as convenience of operation 


which will readily commend them. 


selves to all users. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broapway, New York. 





RUSKINS HOMESPUNS. 


These goods are the product of village indust: 
connection with St. George's Guild. Ruskin’s a 
Clavigera.) Ladies who prefer pure wool and honest 
<= to shoddy and inferior fabrics should try these 

s. Samples sent on stamp-enclosed a plication. 

—— RYDINGS, 8:16 Madison Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
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EVERY Family + School $ 


Library + Student; 
Person who rents or 3 
SHOULD OWN 4 
THE NEW So riosany. 
Successor of the 
“UNABRIDGED.” 
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FRINKS 


“REFLECTORS 


Y DescrR 


PAS Se 


1.P.-FRINK 











“yy. 11 
unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
oon aged rationed ~~ ate keep them, mention Tur 


Criric and sen in stamps to JOSEPH 
DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY. , othe chy j., 
for samples worth double the money. 





WORST CASES CURED TC 
STAY CURED ir uncom 








A onic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A most excellent and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the functions. 





Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville. N. J 
says : 

“T have used it for several years, not only in my 
practice, but in my own individual case, and consider it 
under all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that 


we possess. For mental exhaustion or overwork it 
gives renewed strength and vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word “* Horsford’s”. is on 
the lab*}. 


Ail xthere ue spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


te We Guarantee { $v" Wore 
We sell typewriters. We repair 
yey typewriters. We furnish all kinds of 
= paper, ink, carbon, ribbons. 
‘en ~~" and 

nquiries 








We do typewriting, 
ie of manuscripts. 
cheerfully answered and prices given. Mail orders 
accompanied by cash 7h rompay attended to. Estab- 
lished ten yore, © 


853 Broadway, Cor- 
ner 14th St., 





BANK AND 
OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 
Srxciat Desicxs on 
APPLICATION. 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 
acts Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 





Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
76 FirTH AVENUE, N. Y. 





The New Hymn Book—Have you seen it ? 


It is. not claimed that ‘The Church 
Hymnary, by Edwin A. Bedell, recently 
published with and without the Church 
Psalter by Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., 
is the only good hymn book. The merits 
of its principal competitors, which have 
been before the public for many years, 
are cheerfully recognized. It zs claimed, 
however, by prominent pastors represent- 
ing different sections of the country, whosé 
verdict is endorsed by choristers, choirs and 
congregations (see descriptive pamphlet 
containing testimonials, specimen pages, 
etc., sent free to any address by the pub- 
lishers), that in the character of its hymns 
and tunes and in its perfect adaptability 
to the varying needs of the churches, it is 
the best. The best is the cheapest. 

The Publishers have recently. received 
introductory orders for more than eight 
thousand copies from such representative 
and widely separated churches as the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of Buf- 
falo, the First Congregational Church of 
Concord, N. H., the Second Reformed 
Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, the 
Congregational Church, Terryville; Conn., 
the Second Reformed Church of Schenec- 
tady, the Congregational Church of Wake- 
field, Mass, the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y., the First Reformed 
Church, Bayonne, N.J., the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Detroit, the Congrega- 
tional Church of Yankton, South Dakota, the 
First-Presbyterian Church of Germantown, 
Pa., the Congregational Church of St. Al- 
bans, Vt., the Presbyterian Church of Rye, 
N. Y., the Congregational Church of Gran- 
ville, Ills., the Reformed Church, 5th Ave- 
and 29th St., N. Y. City, the Congregational 
Church, Calais, Me., the First Presbyterian 
Church, Flagstaff, Arizona, etc., etc. Re- 
turnable copies sent free to Pastors and 
Music Committees. Descriptive pamphlet 
containing specimen pages and price lists 
sent free to any address by 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CoO., Publishers, 

52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S8 


g Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is pe ap pure and 
tt is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persuns it health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 















W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 


FINE ART. 





CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
‘SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


Atagreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices . 
‘ Send us a Postal Card, comm whe Book you may 
esire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


8: CHAMBERS ST.., : . NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


Choice and Rare Books. 


C. J. Price, 1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, invites 
the attention of b»ok buyers to his collection of Rare 
Americana, First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, 

h Hunt, etc. Books illustrated by Cruikshank ; 
* Phiz,”’ Leech, Rowlandson and Seymour; Rare Col- 
lections of Portraits, Dramatic Biography and the 
Drama; best Editions of Standard Authors; Facetiz ; 
choicely illustrated French and English Works, &., 
&c. A new catalogue just ready and will be 
sent to any add on appiicati 








JUST PUBLISHED. . 


EVENING—EARLY SPRING. 


AN ETCHING BY ALEXANDER SCHILLING 
AFTER 
THE CELEBRATED PAINTING BY 
D. W. TRYON. 
Mr. Schilling is both sympathetic and skillful and his 
translation of Mr. Tryon’s ‘ Evening—Early Spring” 
is a success.—Tribune, 
- is mon om aged yp wgente nee sae ni ap ots = 

jimin: states, the origina nting ma 
Scamined st the Art Material Store of veo 
N, E. MONTROSS, (pustisuer,) 


z 1380 BROADWAY. 


FINE PICTURES 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


HIGH-CLASS 
Etchings, Engravings, and Water Colors. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Modern 
Etchings, 10 cents. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Paris, and 
20 East 16th St., 
betweea Union Square and Fifth Ave. 








STANDARD BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, 


« 


New Yorx 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for my price lists. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 Wast 23np Street, - - New York City. 








AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 
and unbiassed criticism of prose and verse are the 
cialties of the N. Y. Bureau of Revision. Endorsed by 
G. W.. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C. D. Warner, E. C. - 
man. Established 1880 “Unique in position and success. 
Address Dr. T. M. Coan, 20 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 
Orders for new or old books promptly attended to. 
Books purchased for cash. Catal issued. 

E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 way, N. Y. 

F t back bers of Magazi: Re- 
LP Xoe, Wate to H WILLIAMS, 199° Wast 10TH 
Sreset, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a ty. 


Catalogue 33 ready. A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 
Parx Row, New Yor. 


“CAN’T REMEMBER DATES?” 


THEN GET 


Historical Epochs, 


WITH A 


System of Mnemonics. 


By E. A. Firzstmon. Aconcise but comprehen- 
sive and accurate epitome of ancient, mediz- 
val, and modern history, with a very easy and 
practical system of mnemonics, whereby the 
dates of the most important events can be 
readily fixed in the memory. 12mo, Cloth. 
60 cents. : 
*“* A fair trial will satisfy the most a. 


ical as to its 
merits.” —THos. HunTeR, LL.D., Prest. NormalCollege, 
New York. 

















For sale by booksellers or sent by the publishers, 
post-paid on receipt of the price. 


Cuartes E. Merritt & Co., 





Sun Painting. 


The question where to go in order to obtain 
a good photograph is not a momentous one 
when it is known that the Studio of Pach Bros., 
the Artistic Photographers, who have won 
golden opinions for their skill, is located at 
935 Broadway, corner 22d St. Their instan- 
taneous photographs of children are unexcelled. 
Groups of families and friends a specialty. 
Pach Bros. point with pride to their selection 
as class photographers by the leading colleges 
of the country. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 





CharlesScribner’sSons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Pauline Theology. 


A study of the Original Correlation of the Doc- 
trinal Teachings of the Apostle Paul. By 
Professor GEORGE B. StEvens, Ph.D., D.D., 
of Yale University. Cr., 8vo, $2.00. 


This study of the teachings of the great 

ety Coat to = Vip sentiee in oe ae 
what mat iti i 

Seca ie erials his writings furnish for a 

* 


Germanic Origins. 


A study in Primitive Culture. By Francis 
B. GUMMERE, Ph.D., Professor of English 
in Haverford College. Cr., 8vo, $2.00. 


Contents: Land and People—Men and Women— 
The Home—Husband and Wile—The Family—Trade 
and Commerce—The Warrior—Social Order—Govern- 
ment and Law—The Funeral—The Worship of the 
Dead—The Worship of Nature—The Worship of Gods 
—Form and Ceremony—1he Higher Mood, 


The Oriental Religions and 
Christianity. 


Ely Lectures for 1891. By FRANK F. ELLIN- 
woop, D.D. 12mo, $1.75. 


The object of this book is to present in 

form, for the benefit of Christiane of every jlo 
tion, and particularly for those interested in missionary 
work, a Comparative study of the great religious faiths 
in India, China, Turkey, and Persia with Christianity. 





#*« Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEw York. 





FOUR 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


OF NEW YORK. 
By HENRI PENE DU BOIS. 
One Volume, 12mo, with Illustrations, $2.50. 
DUPRAT &CO.,_ - PUBLISHERS, 
349 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN; 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - PROPRIETORS. 


“New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 


9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, 

A Professional School for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and practical power.#. In- 
formation furnished on application, 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT'S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 


No. ro ASTOR PLACE, 











52 & 54 Lafaettey Place, New York. 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Statement 


Comnecticut General 
Life Insurance Co. 


January 1, 1892 


Receipts in Year 1891 
(Premiums and Inter- 
est), - - - 

Disbursements in Year 
1891, - . - - 290,216.66 

Assets January 1, 1892, 2,233.994.91 

Liabilities January 1, 
1892, - - - 1,727.311.56 

Surplusto Policy-Holders 
by Conn. and Mass. 


standard, - - - $506,683.35 


T. W. RUSSELL, F. V. HUDSON, 





6th door from Broadway, New York. 


President, Secretary, 


$399,786.29 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


“« The weary brain requires some nerve-sustainieg element as food,”—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal and vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat 
germ. : 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the 
dull unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, 
depressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system call- 
ing for their necessary food. In this condition the Vitalized 
Phosphites give great relief. It restores the true protagon, the 
brain phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially 
feeding the nerve centres. It reinvigorates brain and body. 


F.. Crosby Co. 


waa WEST 25TH 4 N. Y. 





For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the 
world's best brain workers. Formulaon the label. Pamphlet 
free to those who write for it. Druggzists or by mail, $1.00 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1892. 











ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate, 

Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in force, 

Loans on Collateral, . 

Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the Company. 
City and — and Railroad Bonds and aie r 
Bank Stocks, ° 

Cash in Office, . 

Cash Deposited in Banks, . 


Add : 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost, . 
Interest accrued and due, . - » 
Premiums in course of collection, » 

Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly Premiums, . 


$5,514,451.73 
799,652.92 
14,600.00 
1,087,456. 50 
1,738,429.49 
171,820.00 
374.83 
378,298.69 


$0, 705,084.16 


- $59,467.00 
161,920.37 
78,362.13 
55.736.75 355,486.25 


$10,060,570.41 








Gross Assets, January 1, 1892, - - 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force at 4 per cent. interest (Conn. and 


$8,778,258.00 
. 98,398.00 
12,518.00 


. Stan: ard), 
Claims by death outstanding, . 
Premiums paid in advance, 
Loading on outstanding and deferred Premiums and other 
Liabilities, 
Special Policy and Investment ‘Reserves, > 


32,205.43 


537,952.42 9,459,331.85 


- $601,238.56 





Surplus at 4 percent, -  - é : 





This Company has paid since organization for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED 
ENDOWMENTS. DIVIDENDS TO POLICY-HOLDERS and 
SURRENDERED POLICIES, more than $31,000,000.00. 


Policies issued in 1891, . Ks * . 2,886 
Percentage of gain over 1890, 64 per cent. 


$5,266, 345.00 
55 per cent. 


Insurance written in r89gr, 
Percentage of gain over 1890, 


Policies in force, A . 18,369 
Insurance in force, - $27,102,425.00 
In| 1891 the business of the Company shows an increase in each of the following items : 
_\ASSETS, SURPLUS, NEW PREMIUMS, RENEWAL PREMIUMS, 
INSURANCE WRITTEN, INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


Joun M. Hotcomse, 
Vice-President. 


CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, 
Secretary. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, 
President, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Arnold, 
Coustable & Co. 


LACES. 


Real Point Alencon, Gaze, & Applique, 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Bridal Veils, Duchesse, Point, and Applique. 


LOOM LACES. 


Point de Gene, Point Gaze, Black, White & Beige 
ENTIRELY NEW EFFECTS. 
REAL THREAD LACE VEILS. 
SILK NETS, VEILINGS., 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Embroidered Edgings, 
and Flouncings. 
Hemstitched and 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK, 








THE 
New York CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 


** AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 


Cavanagh Sandford & Co. 
Merchant 
Tadors and Importers, 


16 West 23d S 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hana 'tt, ¥, 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 


lar rted. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding E its, etc. 








